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CHAPTER I. 



LE ROI LE VEUT. 



To a man who is in the habit of definitely 
mapping out and arranging his future life, 
any sudden and unexpected announcement 
which alters his carefully executed sketch is an 
annoyance utterly inappreciable by those less 
provident minds who are content to live on 
from day to day in that happy carelessness 
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of the morrow, which, if co-existent with 
ignorance, is not incompatible with bliss. 

To Martin Ashe, therefore, his son's letter, 
which arrived in due course of post, was less 
agreeable than that son had probably anti- 
cipated. 

The matter was in fact in every point of 
view annoying to him ; it promised him much 
trouble, whichever side he took in the ques- 
tion. 

If he were to espouse Mr. Lee's opinions, 
by way of quashing the affair at once, he was 
quite aware that his son's firmness and depth 
of character would not permit him to submit 
so readily as Mr. Lee might anticipate ; and 
again, if he were to side with his son, and 
endeavour to bring his personal influence to 
bear on Mr. Lee's decisions, he should pro- 
bably embroil himself with his friend at a 
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time when such entanglement was by no 
means desirable. 

His plans for the future were clearly ar- 
ranged, and every difficulty had been 
smoothed away ; it certainly was very an- 
noying to have this unnecessary anxiety 
thrust upon him at such a crisis. But the 
difficulty must be faced, and so he met it at 
once, 

William Ashe's letter was very clear and 
explanatory, and therefore Mr. Ashe was in 
possession of all the main facts of the case, 
with which the reader is already acquainted. 
He saw plainly that his son's future welfare 
and happiness were really at stake ; he saw, 
too, that nothing but a priority of time, which 
was apparently accidental, prevented him from 
being himself equally objectionable as a son-in- 
law in Mr. Lee's eyes ; he saw, moreover, the 
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Mr. Moorse an infinity of credit ; he has been 
most attentive and skilful in her case, and I 
have no doubt that she will be perfectly re- 
covered in a very few days." 

"Ah, my dear Martin," said the Rector, 
rubbing his hands together in a slowly gleeful 
manner, "you see I was right after all! 
Nothing the matter but a little natural 
anxiety and agitation — nothing wanted but a 
little time and quietness. And your anxiety, 
too, was quite natural also. Now I can quite 
fancy, I really should not wonder, if you were 
not becoming anxious about another little 
matter as well ! Perhaps you have even now 
come here with the intention of talking to me 
on the subject ! " 

Martin Ashe seized his advantage, and the 
opportunity of putting the Rector into the 
best of humours before broaching a disagree- 
able topic. 
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"Not a bad guess altogether !" he laughed. 
"You seem to have a great power of reading 
thoughts as well as of forming correct opin- 
ions on difficult medical cases ! I really do 
hope that before very long I shall be able to 
regard you in the light of father-in-law as 
well as of friend. " 

"Well, well ! I see no objection to some 
amount of expedition in the matter. All 
purely business points can be soon settled 
— you and I can make an expedition to Cleve- 
borough any day you like for that purpose. 
And for the rest — well, I suppose we must 
leave the appointment of the day to the 
ladies, who have always a vast number of ap- 
parently unnecessary arrangements to make 
on such occasions ?" 

"I suppose they should be consulted," said 
Martin Ashe, "but may I be allowed to press 
the nomination of a somewhat early day — 
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say about the second or third week in next 
month ?" 

" That, I should think, would suit all 
parties admirably," answered the Rector, 
graciously ; and his attention was just on 
the* point of losing itself in the midst of a 
great chaos of magisterial and parochial 
papers, when Martin Ashe broke out again 
with — 

"There is another point upon which I 
must ask a hearing for a very few minutes. " 

" Certainly— certainly," said Mr. Lee, set- 
tling down into an arm-chair, and endeavour- 
ing to keep his eyes off the chaos from which 
he alone could extricate order and usefulness. 

Upon which Martin Ashe, in a very quiet, 
deliberate, every-day voice, delivered himself 
of the whole story of his son's wooing, suc- 
cess, and hopes, and ended by calmly re- 
questing his friend's sanction of the double 
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alliance, which he trusted might be accom- 
plished in the due course of a few more 
years. 

Mr. Lee heard him out quite to the end, 
without moving in his chair or uttering a 
syllable. There was, however, a gradual and 
ominous closing of the eyes and compression 
of the lips, which Martin Ashe did not like 
to observe. 

When he had quite finished, Mr. Lee opened 
his eyes, sat stiffly upright in his chair, and 
said, 

" Your proposition, my dear Martin, 
is one which on no account whatever 
could I entertain for one single instant. 
The very idea of such a double marriage 
is most repulsive to me. I should as 
readily sanction my son, had I one, marrying 
his sister, as sanction your son marrying a 
person who will be your sister. Pray let us 
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drop the subject, so hateful to me, at once 
and for ever, and endeavour, if possible, to 
forget that it has ever been broached." 
J Mr Lee spoke with some agitation of 

voice, but with a kind of life and death de- 
terminativeness which was very remarkable 
in a man of his usually impassive nature. 

Martin Ashe felt that more had passed 
between them than had been uttered, and 
without much hope of success returned to 
the charge. 

"I am very sorry, for all our sakes, that 
you should regard the matter in this light; and 
I really do not understand your view of the 
case. Do you mean that when a man mar- 
ries a woman all her flesh and blood relations 
become his flesh and blood relations ; and 
not only that, but that their several relations 
become by that solitary alliance mutually 
and absolutely related? You can hardly 
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mean that; and if not, your objection can 
have no force." 

" But indeed I do mean that. It is writ- 
ten in the Scriptures that 'they two shall 
be one flesh.' " 

" Doubtlessly, in such a case we have to 
believe in what I believe you theologians 
call a mystery, that is, in something which 
physical science cannot explain ; but surely 
such mysterious flesh and blood union is no- 
where extended beyond the married pair to 
their mutual relations." 

Mr. Lee had no argument at hand to 
meet this remark, so he merely looked and 
felt as if no argument, even a special revela- 
tion, would convince him. 

Martin Ashe went on, more hopelessly. 

" And you know that all marriages held 
by the Church of which you are a minister, 
and the State of which you are a magis- 
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trate, to be wrong, are explicitly forbidden 
in so many distinct and definite words, 
and that this marriage which I am advo- 
cating is not forbidden. How, then, can it 
be wrong?" 

Mr. Lee, driven more and more into diffi- 
culties, compressed his lips more and more 
closely, and at last made a desperate rush 
at another passage of Scripture, which is in- 
variably quoted by men who seek to coerce 
the liberty of others, in order to gratify 
their own private judgment or preju- 
dice, 

" I did not say it was illegal, Martin, but ■ 
I said it was not right ; of the things which 
St. Paul says are lawful to him, he says 
that ' all are not expedient.' This marriage 
is an unnatural one, and therefore not 
expedient, and it cannot, shall not take 
place !" 
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" But it is not unnatural in my eyes, nor 
in those of most people. Similar cases — such 
as that of two brothers marrying two sisters, 
or a half brother and sister, born in pre- 
vious marriages, marrying, are of yearly oc- 
currence. It can only be said that the union 
is, for some unknown reason, disagreeable to 
yourself. Surely on that account you would 
not desire to cause a life's unhappiness in the 
case of any created being, least of all in the 
case of your own daughter ?" 

"Unhappiness!" said the Rector, grimly. 
" Pshaw ! my dear Martin, you are growing 
romantic as you grow older. I have no 
doubt that the young people will get over 
their disappointment without sustaining any 
material injury from the same. Pray let us 
hear no more about this very disagreeable 
affair. And pray understand once for all, 
that I would far rather see my daughter in 
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her coffin than see her contract the marriage 
of which you speak/' 

With which words, uttered solemnly and 
deliberately, with those special accents of un- 
alterable decision which a slow-minded man, 
when once roused, alone can produce, Mr. 
Lee rose from his chair, and left his friend 
in possession of the room and the battle-field 
in which he had been signally worsted. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON A TRAIL. 



When Robert Stowford had satisfactorily con- 
cluded his interview with Mr. Moorse, he put 
his hands into his pockets, stuck his hat jauntily 
on one side of his head, and sauntered slowly 
down the street, whistling as he went — not 
for want of thought, but in order to give the 
population of Moorcombe the impression that 
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he was a light-hearted, good-tempered sort of 
person, with no mischief against any man in 
his heart, and no plans of any special import- 
ance seething in his brain. 

He strolled on as far as John Williams's cot- 
tage in the Combe, and then satisfying himself, 
by a very casual glance through the latticed 
window, that that worthy was at dinner with 
his family, he strolled on a little farther, as 
far as the ruins of the burnt cottage, which 
had not been disturbed, and were lying out in 
the shining sun in all their black and ghastly 
desolation. 

Robert Stowford whistled a low tune as he 
gazed cautiously all around him. There was 
no one in sight, and nothing audible but the 
gentle soughing of the wind on the hills and 
the measured rhythm of the palpitating sea 
beyond the Combe. 

So he left off whistling and began a steady 
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and minute examination of the ruins, chiefly 
directing his attention to the back of the 
house, and especially searching diligently in 
the long grass which remained unburnt be- 
neath the windward wall. 

It will be hardly necessary to say that he 
was looking for another specimen of that 
mysterious substance about which he had 
taken Mr. Moorse's opinion, and which he had 
by no means found " down to quay," but in 
the identical spot where he was now search- 
ing for more. 

But his search was not so successful as he 
desired. 

After ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
spent, more or less uncomfortably, upon his 
knees on the damp grass, and among the 
grimy debris of stones, mortar, and charred 
wood, he rose with a blank face and a mut- 
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tered remark, which was neither pious nor 
patient. 

Then he wandered off some fifty yards 
down the Combe, and seating himself on a 
boulder of quartz, which was half hidden by 
withered heather and tawny-brown fei^i, took 
out of his pocket a short black pipe and a 
crumpled twist of tobacco, and began to 
smoke — and think. 

A pleasant place was that far-western 
Combe for thought of a certain kind, if 
not suggestive of the thoughts which were 
arranging themselves in his plotting brain. 

Over-head soft white curling clouds of 
highest cirrus were spreading in delicate 
wreaths and featherings from the northern 
horizon; a bright haze of subdued sun- 
light glittered on the rippling outline of 
the russet hills, upon whose heathery slopes 
and fern-strewn combes a kindly autumn 
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had already set its golden seal. The little 
brook in the Combe rattled along its shingly 
bed with a clear, cold, tinkling sound ; and 
far down the dry and windy beach, out in 
the shallow grey-sand bays, between jutting 
needle-points of blackest white-seamed rocks, 
with regular onward lap and backward 
swirl the quiet sea was murmuring to 
itself a quiet autumn noon-day tune. 

It was very still, and bright, and peace- 
ful, and very suggestive of quiet happy 
thoughts tQ be sitting there, all alone, out 
in the sunshine, in that beautiful far-west 

Comb^. 

But Robert Stowford sat there, with 

closed eyes and folded arms, smoking 
silently till his pipe was smoked out, and 
the ^last red spark dropped, and flickered, 
and faded among the short green turf at 
his feet. 
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Then he rose up, and began to stroll 
slowly homewards. 

He had not advanced many steps, when 
his foot caught in something that was 
tangled in a tangled thicket of dried fern 
and heather. He stumbled and nearly fell. 

With a muttered imprecation he stooped 
down, and drew out the impediment from 
its lair. It was a short length of tarred rope 
— about two feet long— cut and scored in 
several places, as if with a sharp knife. 

He was just about to throw it impa- 
tiently away down the hill-side, when a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him. 

He stayed his hand, and examined the 
rope attentively. Then he thrust it into 
his coat pocket, and went on at a rapid 
pace up the Combe path, till he came 
to the town, up which he strolled leisurely 
as before. 
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Opposite the church was a low-eaved, 
white-washed cottage, the abode of sexton 
Prust. 

Mr. Stowford stopped when he arrived 
at the sexton's garden-gate, and looked 
casually about him. 

The house was shut up ; he went into 
the garden, and knocked at the porch 
door. Then he knocked again. But 
tjiere was no answer, and evidently no 
one was at home. 

He was just going away with an expres- 
sion of angry disappointment upon his face, 
when he chanced to see in a corner of the 
garden the exact object of which he was 
in search. 

Yes; there it was, lying beside some- 
broken fragments of wreck and an old oar 
or two, the coil of tarred rope which be- 
longed to William Prust, fisherman, son of 
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John Prust, the sexton, and which had 
been produced at the inquest held upon 
the body of Elsie Adams. 

There it lay, apparently untouched since 
that day, for the cut fathom of the coil of 
which William Prust had so bitterly com- 
plained was still twisted round the main 
coil. 

Kobert Stowford looked all round and lis- 
tened anxiously. No one was in sight or 
hearing. So he went up to the coil and began 
his investigations. 

In the first place, it became evident that 
the piece of rope which he had picked up in 
the Combe was of the same size, description, 
and age as that of William Prust's coil. But 
was it of the same coil ? 

He knelt down, and began to unfasten the 
cut fathom. As he did so he said to himself, 

" This was tied up by no sailor. Ah ! I recol- 
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lect — Prust said at the inquest that Elsie 
Adams had cut his rope, and tied up the coil. 
How did he know that ? It's very hard to 
unfasten. She was a strong-looking woman ; 
Still, I don't think a woman could have drawn 
these knots together ; and if not a woman — 
then a man — and then what man ? — and then 
why should any man tie up the coil in this way 
in her house ? " 

The knots were unfastened before long. 
Then he compared each end of the cut fathom 
with the cut end of the main coil. Neither 
end fitted. The cuts were fresh and sharp, 
and the angles made by the knife well de- 
fined. 

Then he took up his piece which he had 
found, and began to fit that to the coil. One 
end of it matched well ; and the other end, 
though rather sodden by lying so long in the 
damp grass, was of an unmistakably peculiar 
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shape, having been cut at a very acute angle. 
This fitted exactly to one extremity of the cut 
fathom. 

Robert Stowf ord hastily ref astened the coil, 
and pocketing the smaller length, together 
with a couple of inches of the further end of 
the cut fathom, left the garden, and betook 
himself to his own house, where he sat down 
over a smouldering fire in his rather untidy 
parlour, and began to think out a theory 
which should account for the various facts 
which had already fallen under his notice. 

He was sorely puzzled, for the facts were 
few and utterly lacked connection; and his 
problem was, not only to connect them, but 
to do so in a manner which should result in 
his personal advancement and enrichment. 

The facts which he had observed were 
these : 

On the nigfyt when Mr. Ashe unfortunately 
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gave rein to his pyrotechnic delusion he had 
been on the hills above the cottage, on the 
look-out for one of his Quay friends, regarding 
whom he possessed a certain amount of dan- 
gerous information. 

He had seen a dark figure stealing up to 
the cottage, and thinking that it was the man 
of whom he was in search, he had made a cir- 
cuitous descent, and arrived on the spot when 
the figure had departed and the fire had just 
begun to spread. He made a hasty and vain 
attempt to extinguish the flame, and extracted 
from one part of the thatch, which had not yet 
caught, the half-burned lighter which he had 
shown to Mr. Moorse. 

Now it was plain (to him) that the lighter 
had not belonged to any sailor or common 
man. Such people used common lucifers, or 
primitive flint and steal. It belonged, then, 
to some one of a higher grade. The only man, 
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then, in Moorcombe who smoked, of a higher 
rank than Moorcombe people, was — Mr. 
Ashe! 

Could Mr. Ashe have set fire to the cottage 
purposely ? It was very unlikely — for there 
was no probable motive to account for the 
act. 

Neither could he have done so accidentally ; 
for the roof was set on fire in several places. 

It was just possible that he might, for some 
reason or reasons unknown, have set fire to 
the house on purpose. 

Then of the rope. Supposing it to have 
been mutilated by a man, as the fasten? 
ing of it seemed to indicate, then what man 
could possibly have done it ? Elsie Adams 
had lived a most retired life, and her neigh- 
bours rarely visited her, except to request 
her assistance as nurse or teacher. 

If Mr. Ashe had set fire to the cottage, 
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there must have been some secret motive for 
doing so ; and if so, then for having visited 
Elsie Adams before her death and tampering 
with the rope. 

Perhaps with her life. No — that was im- 
possible ; the medical and other evidence at 
the inquest would strongly contradict such 
a theory, even if it were supported by far 
more important facts than those few from 
which Robert Stowford had constructed his 
edifice. 

He was plainly going too fast and too 
far. However, the cigar lights seemed to give 
him an opening to do a little business on his 
own account. 

Yes — he had a plan, and he would put it 
into execution; but not before Mr. Ashe's 
marriage. 

Then if he were to get a hold upon him by 
any chance, he would also get a hold upon 
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Mr. Lee's family; and between the two it 
would be hard if some considerable pecuniary 
advantage did not accrue to himself. 

Having concluded which reverie, he poked 
out the embers of his fire, and betook him- 
self with much alacrity to his usual daily 
avocations. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CIVIL WAR. 



On the morning after the Rector's conversa- 
tion with Martin Ashe, he summoned his 
daughter Mary to his study, and then and 
there taxed her in very plain language with 
artfulness and duplicity, and with conduct 
which he could only stigmatize as unwoman- 
like, unladylike, and unnatural. 
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" I confided in you," he went on to say, 
"as thoroughly and unreservedly as I 
always wish to confide in my daughters. I 
allowed you to go alone to Lympton Abbey, 
paid all your expenses, and made you a 
handsome present besides" — (the Rector was 
a very liberal man, but, like some other 
liberal people, he never forgot the fact)— 
" and the return you make me for this, and 
an my unvarying kindness «. yon, is * 
deceive me intentionally and systematically, 
and to desire to do that which you must 
be aware is opposed to all my principles 
and all- my feelings. And then to think 
and talk of marriage at your age — and 
with this lad — this mere boy, who ought 
to be well whipped and sent to school 
again ! — it is utterly foolish and ridiculous ! 
Even supposing the lad was grown up, 
what sort of husband do you suppose he 
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would make you, when he begins l)y in* 
stigating and aiding you in a deliberate 
course of dissimulation and falsehood?" 

All which remarks the Rector delivered 
with a voice of slow, subdued wrath, 
which was impressive by virtue of its sin- 
cerity and power, even though his facts 
were not correct, or his arguments unim- 
peachable. 

Mary Lee sat perfectly still and silent 
during the progress of her anathematiza- 
tion, with a very pale face, looking at her 
father with eyes that changed their ex- 
pression a great many times whilst he was 
speaking. 

She struggled hard and successfully at the 
commencement to repress a natural inclina- 
tion to tears ; she was as tempted when 
he spoke of his kindness to her to throw 
herself on his neck and beg his forgive- 
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ness for whatever wrong she had inno- 
cently done; but all demonstrativeness had 
been systematically suppressed in the Lee 
family, and that instinct, she felt, had 
better be put down; the allusions to her 
own so-called duplicity were hard to bear, 
she did not think she had deserved such 
epithets, even if the course she had adopted 
were unwise; but when her father pro- 
ceeded to extend the base of his offensive 
operations as far as William Ashe — to ridi* 
cule him as a mere boy, which he was 
not (for was he not an Oxford man, and 
would he not be of age, and his own 
master, before very long?), then the Lee 
blood began to mount up into her face. 
And when she heard him branded as 
deceitful and false, and reproached with 
having taught her to be the same, then 
her indignation leaped out to meet her 
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father's, and she knew that she must speak 
if she were to die for her answer. 

"It is not true," she said, in a clear, 
hard voice, " and it is not fair or right to 
gay things of others of which one has no 
proof." 

The Rector was utterly astounded ; to 
be answered on a point upon which he had 
decided by one of his family, and, above 
all, by his quiet, patient, good-tempered 
daughter Mary, was simply electrifying ; 
the thing was without precedent. He could 
only gasp out the words — 

" This to me ?" 

"Yes, to you," she answered firmly, "for 
you have accused me and one whom " — (here 
her voice faltered, but she recovered herself, 
and went on) — "whom I love, without asking 
for an explanation, or supposing for an instant 
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that the facts may be different from those 
which you have mentioned." 

"Pray go on/' said the Kector, with 
withering politeness ; " pray let me have your 
explanation. Perhaps, as truth does not 
seem to be any great object, you will tell me 
now that you have not engaged yourself to 
this boy of Martin Ashe's, and that you have 
not kept your engagement a secret from 
me ever since you left Lympton Abbey ? " 

*' We never were engaged/' she answered, 
" we never said or thought that we were. In 
time we might have been " — she went on un- 
consciously, using a tense which was not 
hopeful, though it was not untrue — " we 
thought there was time enough for such 
things before us. No ; we were not engaged, 
or he would have told you." 

"Another instance of that prevaricating 
spirit which seems to have possessed you 
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throughout all this wretched business/' said 
Mr. Lee with unnatural calmness ; and then, 
returning to his former quiet wrath, " do you 
call that no engagement which brings the 
boy's father to me with a formal proposal for 
your hand, a proposal which I have rejected 
with all the loathing which such an unnatural 
project suggests ? " 

" Rejected ? " she faltered. 

"Yes," he answered, "rejected at once, 
and for ever. You know you have heard my 
opinion, accidentally delivered, on this subject. 
I would rather see you dead, and help to lay 
you out in your coffin, than see you the wife 
of your sister's husband's son." 

There was a heavy silence in the room for 
a full minute after this speech — he magnifying 
the evil of his family's position, which he had 
made for himself ; she hers, which had fallen 
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upon her like a thunderbolt, as crushingly and 
as unexpectedly. 

Then he added more quietly, with a half 
idea that all his anger had not been altogether 
required, 

" Now, Mary, let me hear no more of this 
most distasteful business. I have told Mr. 
Ashe that it can never be. Believe what I 
say ; tell me at once that you will forget all 
that may have unfortunately happened, and 
be the same dutiful and affectionate child 
to me that, until now, you have always 
been." 

" I suppose," she answered very slowly, 
with the dreamy voice of a person who is in 
the act of realising far-off probabilities, "if 
you say you will never consent to our engage- 
ment, it will never come to pass. But — I 
can never promise to forget all that has hap- 
pened. Why should we go on talking in this 
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vague manner?" she added passionately ; " let 
me say what I mean. I shall never cease to 
love William Ashe, or try to do so, how- 
ever impossible our marriage may be, and 
is." 

The Rector rose ; to have the fifth com- 
mandment thus contravened in his own study 
was perfectly unbearable. 

" Go !" he cried, " leave this room ; go up 
into your own room, and there remain 
until you can recollect your own position and 
your duty." 

Without another word she left the room 
quite quietly and gently. 

What she did when she gained the desired 
refuge of her own room is not for this his- 
tory to chronicle : whether she threw herself 
down upon her little white bed and sobbed out 
her sorrow in bitter tears ; or whether she 
stood by the curtained window, with stony, 
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imperturbable gaze fixed on the flying wrack of 
gloomy rain-cloud y being dead at heart, and 
hopeless of time present and time future 
alike ; or whether, after a while, she knelt 
down and prayed for strength to bear her 
pain. 

When his daughter had left him, the 
Rector, in the full fire of his indignation, 
strode into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Lee and Annette were sitting, all unconscious 
of the storm which had begun to desolate 
the hitherto peaceful Rectory. 

To them he began a rapid, wrathful 
speech, bursting at once into the midst of 
the matter, omitting nothing, and softening 
nothing, and scattering hard names and 
bitter determinations around him, without 
pause and without pity. 

A few low exclamations of surprise and 
alarm was all the response he received, or 
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indeed allowed, till he had quite finished ; 
and, in moody silence, continued pacing up 
and down the room with long, heavy strides. 

Then Mrs. Lee burst out into a fit of low 
nervous weeping, and muttered out a string 
of long, rambling, incoherent sentences, to 
which her husband vouchsafed neither atten- 
tion nor answer, 

Annette went on working as coolly and 
steadily as if her father had been conversing 
on ordinary domestic topics. 

At last he turned round to her suddenly 
and angrily, 

"You do not seem to be particularly 
affected by this intelligence, Annette. You 
surely, with your common sense, cannot 
approve of your sister's folly. Or, perhaps, 
you, too, have been in the secret, and have 
taken a share in this tissue of deception and 
falsehood ?" 
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Still working on quite steadily, she raised 
her eyes, and answered coldly and haugh- 

" I knew nothing of the matter until you 
told me of it ; and though my approval is 
of course of no value or consequence, I could 
never give it to the plan of which you have 
been speaking." 

" I thought not," said the Rector, sternly 
and concisely; and then, without another 
word or look towards his weeping wife, he 
left the room as abruptly as he had entered 
it. 

Towards the afternoon, when he had 
calmed down & little, he had another conver- 
sation with Martin Ashe, who had his letter 
to his son very much on his mind, and pro- 
posed that, under the circumstances, William 
should not come down to the wedding, as had 
been originally intended. 
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But the Rector would not hear of the 
change. 

" Nonsense, my dear Martin/' he answered, 

"your son may and ought to be present at your 

wedding. I ignore utterly all that has passed 

with regard to him ; tell him so, and let us 

meet, as I trust we always shall, as a united 

family, amongst whose members no disagree- 
ment has ever existed." 

Vain words ! For the shadow had entered 
the house ; henceforward it would wander 
noiselessly from room to room ; make an un- 
bidden guest in every family party ; sit down 
on melancholy nights by many a sleepless 
bedside ; and no exorcism should be of avail 
— none but the one spoken word of Mr. Lee, 
which he had resolved should never be ut- 
tered. 

The Rector, however, was quite satisfied 
with his policy, and commenced carrying it 
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out immediately, by sending up a gracious 
message to Mary through Annette, which had 
the effect of bringing her down with a pale 
face and swollen eyelids to dinner — a meal 
which was by no means as cheerful and satis- 
factory as the Rector anticipated. 

For the conversation had to be mainly 
carried on between himself and Martin Ashe ; 
and even Annette's brilliant pianoforte pieces 
in the evening failed to convey that idea of 
harmony and cheerfulness which Mr* Lee 
conceived would immediately result from his 
decisions. 

Wherefore, after several futile attempts to 
induce anything like general conversation in 
his family circle, he betook himself to his easy 
chair and his newspaper, and before long had 
fallen off into that dreamless, undisturbed 
sleep which, if the reward of the just, is 
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equally shared by those who commit injustice 
with a full and sincere conviction of the right 
of their wrong-doings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARTIN ASHE GOES TO OXFORD. 

Time wore on rapidly at the Rectory, in spite 
of the heavy state of the social atmosphere 
which therein prevailed. For there was little 
time available for thought, and much time 
needed for the various preparations which had 
to be accomplished before the day of Annette's 
wedding. That day is new close at hand; 
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another week, and Annette enters upon her 
new life. 

And what are the thoughts which pass 
through her brain, as she sits ever quietly and 
immovably working, writing, and in various 
ways preparing herself for the coming alter- 
ation ? One great and all-satisfying thought 
pervaded her mind — the thought that there 
would be a change in her life. For this 
reason alone had she yielded to Martin Ashe's 
brusque and undemonstrative wooing; for 
this reason had she patiently borne all his 
conversational platitudes, and vouchsafed him 
at all times a patient and a ready answer. 
She was utterly weary of the dull stag- 
nation of Moorcombe life ; for it was stagnation 
to her, who could take no interest in the 
everyday affairs of the parish, and who had not 
a companion to sympathise with her ambitions 
,and her craving for excitement and novelty. 
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She knew that Martin Ashe was an am- 
bitious man, that his world was not the 
Moorcombe world, and that he desired to, 
and eventually would, rise far above his 
present position. 

This secret — for all his plans were secrets 
— he had confided to her, and it was a 
bond of union between them of more power 
over her nature than any tie of affection 
could have possessed. 

His great ambition was a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and a name in the political world. 

As a young man he had seen not a little 
of life, political and literary, having resided 
for many years in London, where he was 
called to the bar, and afterwards neglected 
his profession for the sake of more tho- 
roughly identifying himself with the one 
science in which only he delighted. 

Many had been the contested elections 
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in which the victory was mainly attributa- 
ble to his sagacity and activity ; and many 
were the powerful friends which, by a 
steady exercise of his peculiar talents, he 
had secured to himself. 

Then came a change of life, a falling off 
and bathos deep and dreary enough to him, 
as he soon discovered. He married a 
pretty girl, who had nothing to recommend 
her but her pink complexion and her good 
birth. She had no ambition, and indeed no 
mind, and was in no respect his equal or 
his companion. 

She had, however, sufficient influence 
over him to make him leave London upon 
his father's death, which occurred directly 
after his marriage, and go down to live 
upon his estate at Alfridsworthy. Here 
she bore him a son; and here she died, 
within a year of her wedding-day. 
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This son was an important matter to 
Martin Ashe, for by his father's somewhat 
eccentric will the estates both at Alsery 
and Cleveborough were bequeathed to 
whichever of his two sons first had a son 
in lawful wedlock. 

Martin's younger brother, Robert, had ejni- 
grated immediately before his father's death, 
and news of the total loss of the emigrant 
vessel, when within sight of the harbour at 
Melbourne, was sent to Martin Ashe about 
a month after his wife died. 

The family property, therefore, clearly 
was his. Alsery Barton and estate, how- 
ever (also by his father's will), would 
belong to his son William on his attaining 
the age of twenty-five. 

After his wife's death, he and his child 
went to Cleveborough, where he had lived 
a solitary and apparently idle life until the 
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date of the present story. Every now and 
then he had thrown himself for brief 
periods again into the old excitement of his 
former life, and of late years his desire to 
re-enter the arena of political life had 
daily increased. There was, too, now an 
opening of entering Parliament as repre- 
sentative of the Northern division of the 
county in the Liberal interest, to which he 
might look forward as almost a certainty at 
the close of a few years. 

For this he had latterly been working, 
endeavouring, by every means in his power, 
to extend his personal interest at Cleve- 
borough, and in the county generally. 

But in spite of his liberal subscriptions to 
every public object, and of his furtherance 
of every matter of county or of more local 
interest, he did not find that his influence 
grew as he could wish it to grow. 
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There was a certain class, and a large one, 
and as influential as it was large, compris- 
ing the county families, and the richer 
residents in Cleveborough, and the neighbour- 
ing towns, among whom he made but small 
headway. 

However magnificent his establishment 
might be — and he spared no cost to render 
it the equal of his equals — he found that,- as 
a bachelor, the ways and means of his 
hospitality were necessarily limited. He could 
not entertain or visit, as it was needful for 
him to do. 

Hence his idea of a second marriage — and 
hence the future which was opening to 
Annette was to her unexpectedly large and 
alluring. 

Wherefore she contemplated with much 
satisfaction her approaching change of life, 
and she expected with no little impatience the 
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time which should remove her from the stag- 
nation of Moorcombe, and introduce her into 
the gaieties of town and county existence, 
and lead eventually to more extended influence 
and excitement in the larger round of a 
fashionable London life. 

Mr. Ashe had written to his son, very 
kindly and considerately, softening to a great 
extent the strong language of the Rector, 
but at the same time holding forth but little 
hope of a change of his friend's decision, at 
all events for the present. 

He had received a very grateful and affec- 
tionate answer, but one which was fuller of 
hope than he had anticipated. 

" I never expected," wrote William Ashe, 
" that Mr. Lee would give us his immediate 
sanction ; still, however, I do hope and be- 
lieve that in the course of time his decision 
(founded, as it evidently is, upon questions of 
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feeling, and unsupported by any sound reason- 
ing) will be altered, and that he will con- 
sent when his consent becomes really neces- 
sary. 

" With regard to my coming to Moorcombe, 
much as I should like to be present on the 
happy occasion, and to give you in person my 
heartfelt congratulations and good wishes, I 
still feel (and I am sure that you will agree 
with me) that under present circumstances it 
will be more advisable for me to stay away. 
My presence would probably irritate Mr. Lee, 
whether or no he may now think so, and I 
should be deeply grieved to disturb the har- 
mony of a day which should be one of un- 
mixed pleasure and satisfaction." 

Mr. Ashe, however, was decidedly of 
opinion that it would be better for his son -to 
be present at his wedding, and he quickly hit 
upon a plan which should bring it about with- 
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out the uncertainties and trouble of a long 
correspondence on the subject. 

So a week before the wedding he set out for 
London, where he had certain necessary legal 
tnisiness to transact, certain presents and so 
forth to purchase, and certain visits to pay ; 
and when this was satisfactorily accomplished, 
he made a slight deviation from his usual 
homeward route, and presented himself late 
one evening at the gate of St. Old's College. 

" Which are Mr. Ashe's rooms ?" he asked 
of the burly little porter who opened the gate 
for him, first suspiciously and then obse- 
quiously. 

The porter, seeing that he was a stranger 
and a gentleman, went so far out of his way 
as to conduct him across the quad to the door of 
the required staircase, and then handed him 
over to the attentions of William Ashe's scout, 
who was just ascending with a steaming 
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tankard of mulled port to that gentleman's 
rooms. 

"Mr. Ashe's rooms, sir? Yes, sir, this 
way, sir, if you please ; " and then, catching 
a hasty glimpse of the visitor in the half light, 
he opened the door of a room at the foot of 
the staircase, ushering him in, lighting a can- 
dle, and adding that Mr. Ashe would be down 
directly. 

Mr. Ashe, senior, looked round him with 
increasing astonishment ; the room was drab- 
coloured and dingy, the furniture scanty and 
old, a few well-thumbed books were scattered 
about on an ink-stained table, at the further 
end of which a cracked set of tea-things, and 
a portentous half-emptied jam-pot, were 

roughly laid on a coarse and grimy table- 
cloth. 

At which juncture William Ashe's voice was 
plainly heard at the head of the staircase, 
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shouting frantically for " John " and " that 
mulled port." 

Mr. Ashe laughed outright. 

" I see — I see !" he said. " This is the 
room into which steady-going fathers, guar- 
dians, and the like are shown, if they happen 
to drop upon your staircase unexpectedly, 
when a little party is going on elsewhere. 
Perhaps in some cases the precaution may 
be necessary, in this instance, however, you 
need not be afraid. My son's habits are 
well known to me, as well as many of his 
friends. I have no doubt that I shall be wel- 
come at his wine, and I will therefore thank 
you to show me and * that mulled port ' to 
Mr. Ashe's rooms immediately." 

The scout grinned an irrepressible smile of 
baffled shrewdness, and preceded Mr. Ashe 
senior upstairs without another word. 

" Why, it's the governor, by all that's jolly !" 
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shouted William Ashe, as the door opened. 
"I am so very glad to see you. Where on earth 
did you drop from ? Do come and sit down 
here by the fire in my easiest of chairs, and 
have some mulled port ! This is kind of 
you," he added, disposing of his father's coat 
and wrappers and hat— and stirring up the 
fire to a great blaze ; " you are the last guest 
I expected to-night, but the first I would 
rather have by this very comfortable fire !" 

"I thought I should astonish yoUj 
Will," laughed his father, not a little grati- 
fied at his warm reception ; " but I thought 
I should like to drop in on my way from 
town, to see how you were getting on. 
Ah ! Mr. Courtenay ! how are you ? " 
(Recognizing our friend Roger). "And 
William Wrey, too ! glad to see you again : 
I hope Sir William and Lady Wrey are 
quite well. And" (looking round the well- 
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filled table, ablaze with wax candles, and a 
perfect chaos of elaborate dessert and count- 
less decanters) " there's Mr. Merivaie, whom 
I recognize with pleasure, and John Martin, 
flourishing as usual. Well, I am very glad 
to see you so well supported, Will. And 
now let me have a steaming tumbler of 
that mulled port, and by-and-by one of 
Jrour specialist regalias, for the night is a 
cold one, and creature comforts by no 
means to be despised !" 

Martin Ashe had already made himself 
quite at home, and the wine went on with- 
out a check to its cheerfulness and fun. 

"One of the right sort," whispered Jack 
Merivaie to his neighbour, a florid whisker- 
less youth, with a Lilliputian all-rounder, 
and a gorgeous array of danglers at his 
watch-chain. 

"Ar — ye-es — so I see," was the reply. 
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" Fancy I see my governor asking for a 
weed — had to feed him on a similar occa- 
sion with weak tea, and sudden death, " 
(Anglice, crumpets) " and to ask Acres to 
come in, spectacles and all, and talk 
schools-shop to him during the operation." 

After weeds and coffee, William Ashe's 
party gradually dispersed; and then the 
result of the quiet conversation which 
ensued was that Mr. Ashe, after some 
little trouble, persuaded his son to come 
down with him on the following morning 
for the wedding, which would occur two 
days after their arrival at Moorcombe. 

"I had much rather not," was William 
Ashe's concluding sentence; "but if you 
think it better that I should do so, and, 
above all, if you wish me to do it, I will 
come readily, and do my best to behave 
myself." 
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And so on the following morning Martin 
Ashe and his son were watching the 
receding spires and towers of the great 
city of thought; and, when the late round 
moon was rising out of the windy Devon- 
shire moors, were gladly welcomed, and were 
glad to be welcomed, within the quiet 
walls of Moorcombe Kectory. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A PLACEMAN. 



William Ashe's reception at the Rectory may 
be briefly described as " various." Mr. Lee 
shook him by the hand with brief politeness, 
steadily contemplating the wall beyond, and 
obviously ignoring every fact save that of 
his being the son of Martin Ashe. Mrs. Lee, 
struck in a dim,. unconscious manner by the 
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frankness and freshness of his manner, and by 
the radiant youtkfulness and healthful buoy- 
ancy of his face and figure, welcomed him 
after a kind, motherly fashion, which not even 
her peculiar weakness of physique could rob 
of its charm for the motherless boy — I beg 
pardon — young man. Annette was civil to 
him ; but then she was civil to everybody — 
except, when in an ill-temper, to her mother 
and sister, whom she generally ruled with 
much decision and success. One warm hand- 
grasp, and one eager look of thirsty love, was 
more than enough for Mary's equanimity; 
she had not as yet schooled herself to "die 
daily," and " make no sign ; " and it was 
some hours before she was sufficieatly re- 
covered to lend her needed helping-hand in 
the thousand and one preparations for the 
morrow. 

For the morrow was to be the wedding-day 
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— to how many a day of tender regrets and 
of loving, hopeful anticipations ! — to Annette 
the expected day of release, to Martin Ashe 
one forward step in his ascending journey of 
life. 

But of whatever kind the prospect might 
fc be, the preparations for the day were as mani- 
fold, as commonplace, and as inexorable as 
wedding preparations always are. 

The Rector had taken good care that there 
should be no stint in the hospitality which he 
intended to dispense to all his neighbours and 
friends, rich and poor, on the occasion ; and 
now, seeing that matters were in due trim, 
and that things would probably be expedited 
by removing his male guests from the society of 
the female portion of his household of workers, 
proposed, as soon after breakfast as might be, 
a country walk, or ride, or drive, by way of 
filling up the time till the hour of luncheon. 
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A walk was accordingly agreed upon, and the 
party were on the point of starting, when a 
message was brought to Mr. Ashe, to the 
effect that Mr. Stowf ord wished to speak to 
him, if possible, for five minutes. 

" Stowford " — said Martin Ashe, laying 
his hat down again on the hall table — " Stow- 
ford ? — where have I heard that name ? It 
seems familiar to me." 

" Oh," answered Mr. Lee, " it is probably 
Robert Stowford, the exciseman ; he frequently 
comes to me on some little business of his 
own, which is not always of the straightfor- 
wardest. Perhaps he has been doing a little 
work down about Cleveborough way, and 
comes to you, as a Cleveborough man, for a 
useful hint or two. You had better be 
cautious with him ; his great object in life 
is to damage men's characters in the way of 
his profession, and he will repeat anything 
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you say to him, with extensive alterations 
and additions." 

"13hank you," laughed Mr. Ashe, "I 
always like to know a man's faregoings 
when I deal with him. And I don't think 
it is likely that he will make much capital 
out of our brief conversation/' 

So saying, he walked towards the Rector's 
study, into which room the visitor had been 
ushered. 

"Don't give too long an audience," said 
the Eector; adding, "your son and I will 
stroll about the garden till you are ready 
for us." 

Yes; it was no other than Mr. Robert 
Stowford, who was bent upon making his 
coup then and there, having come to the 
conclusion that, firstly, it would be better 
for him "to strike while the iron was hot;" 
secondly, that it would be unwise to defer 
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his interview till the close of Mr. Ashe's 
wedding tour — a somewhat indefinite period; 
— and thirdly, that Mr. Lee's interests 
were already (the day before his daughter's 
wedding-day) sufficiently complicated with 
those of Mr. Ashe to ensure a hold upon 
him, supposing Mr. Stowford to have hit 
upon a genuine scent, and supposing Mr. 
Ashe to be unmanageable. 

When Martin Ashe entered the Rector's 
study, Mr. Stowford was standing in a 
crouching attitude in the centre of the 
hearth-rug, twirling slowly his well-worn hat 
in his large hands. 

Martin Ashe took him in in one rapid, 
comprehensive glance. 

"Cunning, resolute, and— cowardly," was 
his mental verdict. 

" I hope, sir, you will pardon the liberty 
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I take in asking the favour of five minutes' 
talk with you," began the visitor. 

It may be observed here, that Mr. Stow- 
ford omitted his usual practice of using 
rural or dialectic English — a practice which 
he adopted or omitted according to circum- 
stances, and with more or less success, 
according to the company in which he found 
himself. 

"I can't suppose, sir, that you know 
who I am, so I will explain, if you please." 

"Oh yes, I know," answered Martin 
Ashe, tersely; "you are Robert Stowford, 
exciseman, of this place. I saw you at the 
inquest the other day. What do you want 
of me?" he added, throwing himself into 
Mr. Lee's arm-chair, with the air of a man 
who was very much bored with his visitor, 
and did not care about showing it. 
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"Indeed, sir!" answered Mr. Stowford, 
greatly relieved at the opening which was 
thus unexpectedly afforded him, " shouldn't 
have thought, sir, you would have noticed 
me then. It's about some things connected 
with that business that I've called upon you 
now, sir. Things about which the advice of 
a magistrate is necessary ; and as I thought 
our Rector would be too busy on the pre- 
sent hauspicious " (an unusual word with 
him, and therefore needing an extra aspi- 
rate to get it out) "occasion, I made so 
bold, sir, as to come to you, and ask 
your advice." 

" Pray be as brief as possible," jerked out 
Martin Ashe, impatiently. 

" Certainly, sir — certainly ; am coming to 
the point directly. There was some circum- 
stances connected with that hunfortunate 
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event, which was not (ask your pardon, sir, if 
I'm wrong) properly brought up at the 
inquest. There was the rope, sir," — here he 
paused, looking at Mr. Ashe cunningly from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. 

"Eope — what rope?" said Martin Ashe, 
angrily ; " you really cannot expect me to 
listen to this kind of thing ? You know as 
well as I do that the inquest was legally and 
duly conducted — and as a magistrate I cannot 
listen to any chance gossip which you have 
collected on the subject." 

" It's no gossip, sir," answered Mr. Stow- 
ford, mysteriously, " it's the result of my own 
Investigations." 

" Investigations !" repeated Mr. Ashe, half 
rising from his chair. 

He was evidently and simply impatient and 
angry, and Mr. Stowford was surely thrown 
out, and half inclined to throw up his case at 
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once, and make his exit as quickly as possible. 
However, he went on more rapidly, detailing 
his finding of the rope in the Combe, and his 
fitting it to the main coil. At last Martin Ashe 
lost all patience, and broke out with — 

"Now, my good sir, will you take my 
advice, as a magistrate, and go home at once, 
and mind your own business as an exciseman, 
and not meddle with matters which are evi- 
dently very much out of your line. Even 
supposing this case had not been settled once 
for all at the inquest, don't you see that you 
haven't . got a leg to stand upon ? You say 
that the piece of rope you found was taken 
from the main coil whilst in the woman's 
possession ! Suppose it was, what then ? 
What has that to do with the point of the 
inquest ? Suppose she cut it off and used it ? 
What more likely? Suppose half-a-dozen 
natural suppositions. You have not only no 
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proof of a suspicious circumstance, but not 
even a rational theory. You had much better 
go home at once, and give up looking for 
mares' nests for the future, whether in Devon- 
shire combes or elsewhere." 

" Ah, well, sir," replied Mr. Stowford, quite 
beaten on this point, " I thought I'd better 
mention it, but I see now I'm quite abroad. 
Howsoever, there's another circumstance which 
I must make so bold as to speak of." 

" Really !" began Mr. Ashe. 

" Only one minute, if you please, sir, as a 
magistrate. There was the house, sir, burnt 
down, you know, sir, di-rectly after the 
inquest ?" 

' ' Ah — well — yes ! " — and then rapidly 
recovering himself — " Of course I know— I 
ought to know, for I helped to put the fire 
out. Found another mare's nest in the ruins, 
Mr. Stowford, eh ?" 
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" Don't know about that, sir," he answered, 
sulkily; "found that there" — producing the 
burnt fuzee. " Do you know what that is, 
sir?" 

" It appears to be the remains of a piece 
of German tinder," replied Mr. Ashe, examin- 
ing it carelessly. 

" It's no German nothing," said Mr. Stow- 
ford, doggedly, " it's a cigar light — that's what 
that is !" 

" Well, well, my good man, it's the same 
thing ; you should know that, as you seem to 
know everything." 

Mr. Stowford went on, apparently ignoring 
the sarcasm. 

" I happened to be up on the cleve on 
the night of the fire, and I saw a man 
creep up to the house, so I followed him 
— got quite close to him at last, saw him 
meddling with the thatch, and when I came 
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up I took this thing out of the eaves — 
rather suspicious that, I think, sir?" 

"Will you allow me, Mr. Stowford?" 
replied Martin Ashe, quite coolly, "to ask 
what you were doing on the cleve at that 
time of night? You have acknowledged 
being there when the fire broke out. Is 
not that an awkward fact, unless you can 
account for yourself?" 

" That's neither here nor there," said 
Robert Stowford, savagely. " I can account 
for myself when it's requisite. I was on 
duty." 

" Indeed !" answered Mr. Ashe drily. 
" And pray let me further inquire how it 
was that, if, as you say, you followed this 
man quite closely, you were not in time 
to put the fire out before it had spread? 
Your story is hardly consistent, I think." 

" Thatch is a dry thing, and it blazed 
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up in an instant/' replied Mr. Stowford, 
now thoroughly enraged at his cross-ques- 
tioning. "And / don't use these sort of 
things" (protruding the cigar light), "they're 
used by gentlefolks, and there's only one 
gentleman as I knows by as smokes cigars 
in Moorcombe town." 

Mr. Stowford had gone too fast and too 
far in his excitement, and just perceived it 
when it was too late. 

Mr. Ashe rose from his chair, with the 
glare of a wounded tiger in his eyes. 

Robert Stowford saw it; and had nearly 
gained the door in his precipitate flight, 
when Mr. Ashe thundered out " Stay !" and 
he stayed mechanically and helplessly. 

" Now," said Martin Ashe in an ordinary 
tone of voice, "I have always found that 
the best way of dealing with men of your 
stamp is to be honest with them ; it's a kind 
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of weapon they are not accustomed to. I 
understand you to say that you suspect 
me of having set fire to Mr. Lee's cottage, 
because I alone in Moorcombe use the kind 
of cigar light which, you assert, set fire to 
the cottage. For the sake of argument, I 
will grant your story to be true in the 
main. Now, look here!" 

He took a small silver lighter-box out of 
his waistcoat pocket, and slowly opened it. 
It was full of " Vesuvians," rounded slips 
of 4eal armed at each end with a scented 
knob of charcoal and phosphorus. He 
broke one in half, lit one of the knobs, 
and threw it into the fire. 

"These are the lights which I always 
use," he said, quite calmly. "Now," he 
went on, "I have condescended to meet 
your argument with another, simply because 
I wished to put an immediate end to any 
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tattle which might prove a source of 
annoyance to Mr. Lee and his family. You 
may go now. You will hold your tongue 
ever afterwards, if you are a wise man; 
and — you may think yourself very fortu- 
nate in having got off so easily. Were I 
not going to leave Moorcombe to-morrow, 
you would repent this day all the days of 
your life." 

Between Mr. Stowford's chagrin at the 
entire overthrow of his ingenious plot, and 
his alarm at Mr. Ashe's evidently sincere 
threats, his usually ready wits entirely 
deserted him, and nothing remained in his 
mind but a dim recollection that one portion 
of his errand was still unfulfilled. 
So after a brief pause he blurted out, 
" Oh — and if you please, sir, I came to ask 
you if you hadn't some small office, under 
Government or not, at your disposal, which 
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you would give to me — for I am tired 
of being an exciseman, and want to better 
myself ?" 

Martin Ashe fairly fell back into his chair, 
in an honest fit of uncontrollable laughter at 
the appalling coolness of this request. But 
when he was recovered, his face assumed a 
sterner aspect, and he said/ 

" Yes — I see now ; this is the remainder of 
your precious scheme — you thought you were 
going to get me into your power, and then to 
make your own terms with me afterwards. 
Well — you are hardly worth trampling upon. 
Now, I'll tell you what, Mr. Stowford— con- 
sidering that to-morrow is to be my wedding- 
day, I'll be kinder to you than you deserve. 
I have a friend who is at times deeply en- 
gaged in electioneering business ; he wants at 
limes men of your class — and when he wants 
you, you shall hear from me. The pay is 
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good, and the work very much in your line. 
In the meantime/' — and here he got up from 
his seat, and seizing his visitor by the collar, 
fairly shook him as a terrier would a rat — 
"in the meantime, remember this. Any 
word, any hint of these atrocious libels and 
personalities dropped by you here or elsewhere, 
will surely come to my ears, and will bring 
you nearer by twenty years to utter destruc- 
tion of body and soul than you are at this 
present moment. And now go ; and do not 
let me see you or hear of you again until I 
want you." 

So saying, he slowly relaxed his iron grip, 
and, opening the library door, let his crest- 
fallen foe depart with the one brief admoni- 
tion, 

" Remember !" 

" Ay !" muttered Robert Stowford, to him- 
self, as he gained the Rectory gate ; " never 
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fear, I'll remember ! He laid hands on me, 
did he ? And shook me, did he ? Ay — I'll 
remember ! Fve broken down this time sure 
enough, but I'll be even with him yet for all 
that ! Ay, Martin Ashe !" — and here he 
clenched his right hand, and flushed crimson 
to the roots of his hair with suppressed rage 
— " as sure as my name's Robert Stowford, 
so sure will I have my revenge upon you — in 
one year's time, or in twenty years' time — for 
this day's work." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WEDDING-DAY, AND THE DAY AFTER. 

So Martin Ashe's second wedding-day arrived 
at last : a bright November day, of soft yellow 
sunshine. 

High on the moors the early sea-fog hung 
lingeringly in the windless atmosphere — down 
in the deep sodden valleys softened into deli- 
cate grey purple shadows — up on the rolling 
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hill-tops brightened into pure high-lights of 
grey transparent amber. 

Early in the morning, almost as soon as the 
struggling daylight broke out upon the sleep- 
ing dewy hills, the Moorcombe bells rang out 
a cheery peal, their iron jubilant voices clang- 
ing against the rocking walls of the taper 
grey tower, and rolling in soft and softer har- 
monies out into the far country round — echo- 
ing faintly in distant hidden moorland valleys, 
echoing softly, across the heaving sea, in 
the ears of the mist-enveloped mariner, who 
then for the first time recognizes the 
welcome familiar sounds of his long-expected 
home. 

Early, too, in the early morning, the Moor- 
combe folks were up and stirring, busily erect- 
fog g a y triumphal arches of evergreens and 
autumn flowers, hanging out weather-beaten 
bunting from cottage windows, and hastily 
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putting the finishing strokes to all their labor- 
ious preparations of the previous week. 

By-and-by the wedding guests began to 
arrive, driving or riding through the open 
Rectory gate with carriages and horses which 
would no more have passed muster in Rotten 
Row than the town equipages would have sur- 
vived the first stage of a genuine Devonshire 
country journey. 

There were Annette's bridesmaids, selected 
for that honour as being the only available 
young ladies of the district : the three Miss 
Pedders, daughters of a neighbouring 
Vicar; tall, large-boned, and somewhat red- 
handed, arrayed in spotless book-muslin, and 
in bonnets which Regent Street would have 
denounced as purely pre- Adamite. 

However, they answered their purpose 
sufficiently well, and were not an unartistic foil 
to pretty Mary Lee, who was the fourth brides- 
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maid, and whose dress, in all other respects 
similar to those of her co-mates, was as 
piquante and faultless as — may I say, 
pace my strong-minded reader — as she was 
herself. 

Then there was of course a tolerable 
sprinkling of the surrounding clergy and 
their wives— steady-going middle-aged gentle- 
men in tight-fitting, well-brushed garments, 
saturated with a prevailing sense of the 
importance of parochial affairs and diocesaa 
politics — able-bodied, keen-eyed gentlewomen, 
whose surrounding atmosphere of business 
is well excused by the fact that in many 
cases they are not only ex-ojficio curators 
of the parish, but also curators of the 
great Curator himself, the Parson of the 
scattered rustic flock. 

'Also the neighbouring squirearchy is well 
represented, in some cases by equipages and 
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their occupants, whom the modern facilities 
of locomotion have rendered in appearance 
and manner perfectly average specimens 
of average English country gentlemen and 
women — a national body, which we fondly 
flatter ourselves is not to be matched in 
any other age or country. There, however, 
is a florid, broad-faced, good-tempered-look- 
ing personage, who is evidently little if 
at all advanced beyond the grade of yeoman- 
farmer ; his talk is purely of weather and 
crops, his jokes (to-day strictly "occasional ") 
are neither too subdued nor too refined. 
But he, like all the other guests, has come 
intent upon doing honour to Moorcombe 
people and Moorcombe fare. Let him, and 
jill who come to-day, enter with a hearty 
welcome, and let the proceedings begin with 
no further loss of time. 

Quite close to the Kectory garden was 
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the churchyard wall, so close that the wedding- 
party were to avail themselves of Mr. Lee's 
private path and private gate on their way to 
church. 

That building itself was decorated with 
flowers and evergreens, and filled to over- 
flowing with a congregation chiefly consisting 
of the Moorcombe labouring classes, all 
arrayed in their Sunday best. 

The Rector himself performed the service* 
Annette neither faltered nor blushed nor 
wept, but comforted herself in a very col- 
lected and business-like manner — so much so, 
indeed, that in the Vestry she quietly paused 
after the first letter of her name, and 
requested Mr. Ashe to mend her pen, in 
order that the signature should not be need- 
lessly illegible. 

However, for the credit of the sex, it may 
be reported that Mrs. Lee did weep a good 
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deal in a quiet, helpless sort of way, and that 
the three Miss Pedders, catching the infection, 
wept loudly, sobbing in a muscular manner, 
and shedding copious floods of warm, large 
tears all over their minute belaced handker- 
chiefs, which were not at all improved by the 
unnecessary operation. 

Then the wedding procession reformed, 
passing through the churchyard, where the 
bride's path was strewed with flowers by 
Mary Lee's school-children in their gay scar- 
let cloaks ; and when, amid the shouts of all 
Moorcombe and all the country round, and 
the joyful clashing of the Moorcombe bells, 
the wedding-party betook themselves to the 
Rectory to undergo the necessary infliction of 
a mighty breakfast, and of the platitudinous 
speechifying which must thereat ensue. 

As a judicious author mercifully spares his 
patient reader the minute detail of such pro- 
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ceedings, it need here be only further recorded 
that in an hour's time Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Ashe were en route for Exeter, whirling along 
the hilly southern road as rapidly and smooth- 
ly as the four Cleveborough posters could, 
under the circumstances, draw the heavy 
travelling carriage. 

- After that the real feasting and enjoying 
" business " began, and was continued till long 
after night-fall. The great Tithe-barn, swept 
and garnished, presented a shining array of 
long, white-robed tables groaning under every 
possible complication of eatables and drink- 
ables ; and here the Moorcombe folk fed and 
feasted, and drank, and sang, and speechified, 
ending by a grand clearance of movables, and 
an interminable succession of genuine country 
dances, which only concluded at last because 
the candles were flickering in their sockets, 
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and the three fiddlers utterly incapable of 
further exertion. 

Thus ended Mr. and Mrs. Ashe's wedding- 
day. 

And now for the day after. 

The day after a wedding is, in most cases, 
" weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. " 
.There is, in the first place, a prevailing 
sense of loss — a place is vacant, a familiar 
voice is no longer heard ; there is, too, the 
reaction of excitement, a sensation of pro- 
found lassitude and aimlessness ; lastly, there 
is an ever-increasing perception that it will 
take at least a week's work to reinstate the 
household gods in their ancient abiding 
places— one's piano has been turned out to 
grass in the best bed-room, one's last 
"Mudie" has to be disinterred from be- 
neath a superstratum of jam-pots on the 
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top shelf of the store-room, one's boot-jack 
has taken leave of absence, or at all events of 
its proprietor— everything is wanting, and no- 
thing is to be had. 

Discovering which state of things early on 
the morrow of his daughter's wedding, Mr. 
Lee put into execution the wisest plan which 
he could have practised — that is to say, he , 
took his hat and a walk over the hills in the 
direction of the higher moors, leaving the 
womenkind to their reflections or their work, 
as the case might be. William Ashe was 
not to leave the Rectory until the afternoon, 
as the carriage from Cleveborough, which 
was to fetch him, could not arrive till that 
time. So the Rector, taking pity upon his 
forlorn condition — for Mrs. Lee and Mary 
had not appeared at breakfast — invited him 
to join in the walk, a proposition which he 
accepted more from necessity than from in- 
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clination, having still a lingering hope of 
contriving a tMe-h-tete with Mary before he 
left. 

The conversation between himself and 
the Rector was not at first of a lively 
description. It mainly consisted of ques- 
tions, on the Rector's part, concerning the 
life which his companion was leading at 
Oxford ; and of answers, on the part of 
William Ashe, which were somewhat of the 
briefest, his thoughts at the present being 
rather engaged with Moorcombe than with 
Oxford. However, the Rector was a per- 
severing man, and, moreover, there was no 
more obvious subject of conversation, and 
so, after a considerable amount of " pump- 
ing," he managed to extract a good deal 
of information concerning William Ashe's 
academical life and prospects. Moreover, 
as the catechiser proceeded, he became 
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more and more interested in his temporary 
companion, and more and more satisfied 
with him. He was evidently not what 
would be called a fast man, though he was 
in the set of his college ; he had plainly 
read many books both of a classical and a 
general nature, and had assimilated much 
of what he had read ; and though he spoke 
modestly of his prospects of a good class, 
Mr.. Lee saw that he was ambitious of such 
distinction, and was inclined to believe that 
he would so distinguish himself. 

At last, when the subject was well nigh 
exhausted, they began to turn their faces 
homeward. 

And then, whether the fresh-scented sea- 
breeze had a stimulating effect upon Mr. 
Lee's organ of benevolence, or whether his 
newly-born interest had culminated into 
compassion, he broke out suddenly upon 
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the tabooed subject of the marriage which 
he had determined never should be. 

" Tour father talked to me the other day 
about you," he began, in a quiet, kindly 
tone of voice, "and I believe he men- 
tioned to you the result of our conversation. 
I had intended not to allude to the subject 
again, but I feel sure, from what I now 
know of you, that you will take in good 
part all I may say; and it will be perhaps 
better for us both that the matter should 
be spoken of and dismissed once for all." 

William Ashe, with a sudden choking 
sensation in his throat, tried to stammer 
but a sentence in reply, but failed inar- 
ticulately. 

So the Rector went on. 

"Under the circumstances of the rela- 
tionship which commenced between us yes- 
terday " 
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"What relationship?" asked William, 
quietly and firmly. 

And then, despite the Rector's resolution 
not to enter into any discussion, all the 
arguments had again to be brought forward 
which Mr. Ashe had used with more intel- 
lectual than moral effect. William's keen 
logical sense and acute powers of reason- 
ing made him no contemptible adversary at 
any time; and to-day, flushed with hope, 
and inspired by his hearty belief in the 
justice of his case, he was far more than 
a match for the heavy artillery of the 
Rector's narrow notions and obtuser mind. 

He gained a victory; every argument of 
his opponent was annihilated, every position 
shown to be untenable. But so his father 
had argued before him. 
- And like his father's, his victory was too 
dearly bought, for it was gained at the 
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cost of an inevitable and a speedy re- 
treat. 

" You argue well, and there is much seem- 
ing show of right in what you say," was the 
Sector's conclusion, interpolated at the close 
of every logical death-blow which he received ; 
"but nevertheless I can never consent. I 
feel that the marriage would be an unnatural 
one — would be always utterly hateful to me. 
No argument which I have heard can touch 
that position. No ! I can never consent." 

" Surely," was the answer, " you would 
not allow a mere question of private feeling 
to outweigh all considerations of abstract 
right and wrong? Surely you would not 
sacrifice your daughter's life-happiness to a 
mere personal and peculiar feeling — a state 
of mind which you cannot justify or even 
account for ?" 

" And is not my happiness to be considered, 
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then? Should not, in such a case, the 
daughter yield to the father — the young to 
the old ?" 

" Fairly put, sir ; but you forget that the 
two balanced powers are of unequal weight. 
Her prospects, the whole shaping and history 
of her future life, her hopes, fears, and love, 
are in one scale ; in the other, merely the 
gratification or the reverse of a single isolated 
notion which has taken possession of your 
brain. The cases are not equal. And the 
sacrifice which you not only demand, but 
forcibly exact, at her hands is so vast, that I 
can only excuse or account for the demand 
by supposing that you are perfectly unaware 
of its magnitude." 

" I certainly do not, and cannot, with my 
experience, view the matter so seriously as 
you of course do. Depend upon it, it will 
be better for my daughter, in every way, that 
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she be guided by my wishes. And time, 
we know, is a great healer. In a very few 
months both # you and she will be grateful to 
me for my apparent harshness. So, then, 
resolve to give up the matter at once. You 
say there is no engagement between you; 
being free, make up your mind that all ties 
are impossible. Make up your mind to for- 
get at once and for ever, and it will be done ; 
and do this for the sake of making peace in 
your father's family." 

At this period of the conversation they 
had arrived within a stone's-throw of the 
Rectory gates ; the carriage which was to 
take William to Cleveborough was seen driv- 
ing up the village street. 

William, in a low, firm voice,, and with 
a face as pale as death, said slowly, 

" I shall never forget ; it is not in me to 
do so. Neither can I ever come here again 
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as an ordinary visitor — it would not be 
honest in me to do so. And," lie added, 
as they were about to enter tl\e house, " as 
this is the case I have one request to make — 
that you will permit me to see Mary alone 
before I go — to say good-bye ?" 

" Certainly," said Mr. Lee, seeing that it 
was useless to argue the question at further 
length — " certainly ; provided only that you 
will not take the opportunity to renew or 
make any engagement of any description." 

" I make no engagements," said William 
Ashe, proudly, keeping under his indigna- 
tion and his disappointment by a mighty 
effort. 

The Rector shook hands with him kindly 
but silently, .his sole answer and farewell; and 
then walked gravely into his study, with a 
feeling of regret in his inmost heart for the 
sternness of a decision which he nevertheless 
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believed to be not only wise but also inevit- 
able. 

William Ashe, after a minute's pause, 
during which he collected and renerved 
himself, ran up-stairs and knocked at the 
door of " the nest." 

Mary Lee was sitting in her own window- 
nook alone, with a book in her lap, which she 
was not reading. 

" Oh, Willie, is that you ?" she cried 
with a start, as he entered; "I thought 
you were over the Moorcombe hills and far 
away by this time; and you know it's 
quite against the rules your coming here. 
I don't know what papa would say if he 
were to walk up-stairs at this moment!" 

" Yes, I know," said William, bitterly ; 
" we are to be henceforth rather more than 
kin, and rather less than kind, to one 
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another, under the last new act of a wise 
and parental despotism." 

"I wont have you use such long and 
bad words, Willie," she replied with a 
pretty air of authority; "at least we can 
be patient, if we are not to be happy." 

He sat down on the sofa, and drew her 
to him gently and caressingly. 

" My own dear birdie, I am come to say 
good-bye to you, by your father's leave. I 
have had an endless talk with him to-day, 
all of his own beginning, and have been 
able to extract no further concession from 
him than this" 

"And even this is (something," she said 
lovingly. " But did he not give you any 
hope, one little glimpse of light? I am 
sure he is not so stern as he seems to 

you." 

"Not one. All my arguments, all unre- 
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fated, went for nothing. There was one 
repeated burden to all my song : ' the 
thought of it is hateful to me — I can never 
consent!'" 

" Oh, Willie," she answered, and the tears 
began to flow quietly, "what are we to 
do? Surely there must be some hope." 

He drew her closer to him, and covered 
the little hand with kisses. 

" Let us meet the evil boldly and at 
once, dear birdie. I feel convinced, and so 
do you, I know, in your inmost heart, that 
your father will never give us his consent; 
it is impossible — constituted as he is — that 
he should do so. Then, will you marry me 
without his consent — leave father and 
mother and all for your husband? When 
I am five-and-twenty, I shall have enough, 
and more than enough, for us both." 

" It would kill my father, Willie, I know 
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it would. And poor mamma would never 
look up again; she can bear no trouble, 
or worry, or strain. And Annette would 
hate us both; and as your father is on our 
side, their married life would be hopelessly 
embittered. We must not cause so much 
misery to ensure our own happiness. It 
would not be right, and then not happi- 
ness — would it, dear?" 

There was a long quiet pause ; and then 
he said solemnly, 

"I think you are right, dearest, and 1 
know that the old Moorcombe folk are 
right who say that ' you are an angel, that 
you am,' and too good for us all." 

" Now, don't talk nonsense, you very bad 
boy ; but tell me what then ?" 

" What then ? Oh, birdie mine, I see it 
all before us — a long, long, toilsome arid 
road. You will go on living here, the light 
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and stay of the house ; your mother's 
right hand, your father's helper and com- 
forter as he grows older and yet never 
realizes what a sacrifice you have made for 
him. And I shall go back to Oxford, and 
work hard, and do well — I know I shall, 
for your sake, birdie; .and then I shall go 
out into the world, and know something, 
and be something, and do something — be of 
some use, I trust, in my generation. And 
then, in the kindly sunny autumn of our 
days, when, in the course of nature, few 
are left to care what we do, it may be 
that God will give us to each other — will 
give us comfort, and peace, and happiness 
at last." 

"God bless you, dearest," she said, her 
heart too full of love, of trust, and of 
sorrow, to say more. 

And then there was one life-long, pas- 
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sionate, clinging embrace— and then he was 
gone. 

Shall they meet again on earth ever? 
Or never? 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CLEVEBOROUGH HOUSE. 



It is summer time at Cleveborough ; and 
a very pleasant place is Cleveborough in 
the summer time, even though it be one of 
those places which have the misfortune to 
be afflicted with a season. During a season 
the population suddenly becomes doubled, 
without corresponding registrars' statistics 
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to account for the alarming fact. The 
human imports gain steadily and rapidly 
upon the exports. All the in coaches and 
carriages are full, all the outgoing vehicles 
empty. Lodgings are up in the market, and 
bills are taken down. Provisions rise in 
price and fall in quality ; residents grumble 
at the scarcity, and visitors are charmed with 
the cheapness, of all household necessaries. 
The streets and walks are infested with 
squalling children and heedless nurse-maids. 
Brass bands, and itinerant hurdy-gurdies, 
and portable pianos (only too portable), 
clash, and moan, and clatter in the most 
secluded places. Down on the shingly beach, 
where the western tide is rolling up its 
scented flood — and out on the shining sands, 
where the frothing wavelets are lapping all 
day long, with a dreamy murmuring, arti- 
culate of luxurious rest on far-off, balmy, 
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tropical shores, everywhere where nature is 
most seductive and alluring, there sits the 
inevitable Herr Papa — a stout and florid 
Bristolian, most probably, redolent of his 
thriving city trade; olive-branches number- 
less sport around the paternal stock, who 
carefully contemplates the passing trawlers 
through an elaborate opera-glass; the while 
a large and largely over-dressed Herrin Mam- 
ma issues peremptory and perpetual mandates 
to her unruly troupe from the perilous altitude 
of the frailest and minutest of camp-stools. 
Such a group, viewed as an isolated fact, is 
suggestive simply of commercial prosperity 
and of golden summer ease — at once its aim 
and its reward ; but such a group twenty 
times repeated no longer pleases, and a 
thousand times repeated (as it is at Cleve- 
borough) becomes a nuisance and a weari- 
ness. One is satiated with infantile com- 
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mercial gambols, and sternly desires to rele- 
gate the worthy Bristolian to the more 
congenial mud of his own Easton-super- 
mare. 

Despite, however, these inevitable draw- 
backs, Cleveborough in the summer time is 
the pleasantest of places, and as charming 
as it is popular. 

There are pleasant breezy walks on the 
rolling hills which margin the blue Atlantic 
watef; there are vast and endless wilder- 
nesses of rock beneath the jagged cliffs, 
landward thickly strewn with massive boul- 
ders, whose iron clangour is the tenor of 
the great sea-chorus on wild and wintry 
nights, seaward, fringed with glistening 
thickets of dripping weed, and starred with 
many-hued sea-flowers, set like jewels in the 
silver expanse of translucent rock-pools. 
And on the country side there are infinite 
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wanderings in deep and shady valleys, under 
arches of rugged oaks, beneath the spires of 
waving larches, by the side of clear and 
vocal streamlets, where the lady-fern quivers 
in the summer wind, and the yellow trout 
bask lazily in the checquered sunshine. 
Truly Cleveborough is a pleasant place, 
summer or winter, even though the inevi- 
table Bristolian or his memory be eternally 
passant and regardant on the shore of the 
many-voiced murmuring ocean. 

To Martin Ashe and his wife, Cleve- 
borough was beginning to be a very plea- 
sant place indeed; for they were rapidly 
attaining popularity therein, and a popular 
man likes the place of his popularity even 
more than the place likes him. 

After their marriage they went abroad ; 
passed the winter in Rome, and afterwards 
travelled leisurely in France and Germany 
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until the early summer time, when they 
returned to England, and settled down for 
their first Cleveborough campaign. 

For it must be remembered that both 
Martin Ashe and his wife had an object at 
Cleveborough, which they had not elsewhere. 
He had made up his mind to get into 
Parliament for the northern division of the 
county, and his wife had determined to aid 
and abet him in that small ambition. 

The Devonshire electors had a habit of 
returning their own men, if such were 
procurable. The nominee of a London 
club, with all the gold of Australia at his 
back, and any conceivable amount of elo- 
quence and persuasion at his tongue's end, 
would be nowhere at the poll, if only a 
well-known Devonshire squire, with a mode- 
rate rent roll, and a character for affabi- 
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lity and hospitality, chanced to be his oppo- 
nent. Blood was thicker than water, even 
than golden water, they said, and a Devon- 
shire man was the man for Devonshire. 

Now, Martin Ashe was well aware of this 
laudable peculiarity ; and he was moreover 
aware that one of the present members (a 
Devonshire man) would not stand again for 
the county, and that in all probability his 
health would necessitate his retiring before 
the next general election. So a "coming" 
man was wanted, and Martin Ashe deter- 
mined not only to come forward, but also 
to be wanted. 

But he was not a leading man in the- 
county; there was no denying that fact. 
Although he owned large estates at Cleve- 
borough and Alfridsworthy, and though his 
income (chiefly derived from funded pro- 
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perty), was considerably in excess of that 
of most of the large Devonshire landed 
proprietors, he was not a leading man. He 
was not popular, and was not even known, 
except by name, beyond the limits of Cleve- 
borough and Alfridsworthy. This was the 
natural result of his past life, which had 
been secluded and almost morose in its 
character. This he had to amend, and he 
was well able to do it, now that he had 
fortunately hit upon a helpmeet for him. 

His wife was singularly able to forward 
I(is views. She was ambitious like himself, 
and resolute of will like himself. She was 
also thoroughly imbued with worldly wisdom, 
which may mean heartlessness, and does 
mean tact. She loved excitement for its 
own sake, and popularity for excitement's 
sake. She had, too, born in her, the art 
of making and using stepping-stones. 
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Many people make monuments of their 
friends, and sorrow when corroding rain 
and bitter north winds restore their stately 
edifices to primal dust; she made stepping- 
stones, heedless of the giddy whirl of the 
fatal torrent, careful only that the stones 
should stand long enough to bear her over 
to some promised land. 

Moreover, she was of a singularly facile 
and fascinating manner, when she desired 
so to be; and this fact she had only fully 
realised of late — chiefly at Eome and Paris, 
for at Moorcombe she had had no scope 
and no stimulus for her peculiar talents. 
And lastly, she was the more able to 
assist her husband, inasmuch as a real 
attachment had gradually grown up between 
them. 

Taking into consideration the circumstances 
which preceded their marriage, it is necessary 
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to mention this fact. And the fact was not 
altogether wonderful, for if Martin Ashe was 
not a demonstrative husband, neither was he 
an exigeant husband. 

During any temporary outbursts of temper, 
or any temporary seasons of more than ave- 
rage coldness, he held himself perfectly 
passive ; and the storm which might have 
swamped a craft which attempted to make 
headway against it, was powerless against a 
rock which simply held its own. 

There were few wishes, too, of hers which 
he did not contrive to anticipate, and none 
which he did not gratify. He never inter- 
fered in her own housekeeping domain, and 
consulted her in every matter which was 
not of a purely business nature. And, in 
addition, he was, like many reserved men, 
of a Geyserish turn of mind ; that is to say, 
there were times, of rare and irregular occur- 
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rence, wheu the warm springs of a deep- 
seated affectionateness would bubble up and 
boil over, and be the more welcome and allur- 
ing by virtue of the very contrast which they 
presented. 

But if Annette loved her husband she 
reverenced him much more for his ambition, 
his cleverness, and for his patient and deter- 
mined will. 

On the whole, they were a well-matched and 
a happy couple ; and if, after the lapse of so 
many months, their honeymoon was only 
now commencing, their prospects of hap- 
piness were perhaps none the less on that 
account. 

Which things being so, they settled them- 
selves down in permanence at Cleveborough 
House, and began a popularity campaign in 
right earnest. 

Cleveborough House is a large Elizabethan 

VOL. II. I 
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mansion, situated on a sunny slope of hill, 
overlooking the western extremity of the 
town, and commanding an extensive view of 
the rolling hills and the glittering sea. 
During the Ashes' absence a whole army of 
upholsterers, painters, and decorators had 
been at work upon it, and the result of their 
labours was a very successful one, for Martin 
Ashe's taste was naturally good, and he spared 

no expense when there was an object to be 
gained by expenditure. 

There was a great entrance hall, hung with 
tapestry and possessing an elaborate open 
roof of blackest chestnut, which had been 
judiciously left untouched, with the exception 
of the addition of a magnificent Turkey 
carpet of fabulous cost in its centre, and of 
a series of large silver sconces with plate- 
glass reflectors, which on occasion would 
make the old hall one great sun of light. 
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There was a large dinning-room of a some- 
what ordinary type, with green walls covered 
with ancestral portraits, a massive oak side- 
board and heavy crimson curtains. But the 
glory of Cleveborough House was the splen- 
did suite of apartments in the western wing. 
First a large octagon reception-room opening 
out of the hall, with a groined roof, and 
mirrors extending from roof to floor, set in 
deeply carved walnut work ; then two great 
drawing-rooms, whose furniture presented a 
prevailing contrast of amber and voilet ; be- 
yond a music-room, from which all carpets and 
hangings were rigidly excluded, and which was 
saved from an appearance of poverty and 
coldness by its elaborate fittings of many- 
coloured woods, and by the frescoes which 
covered its walls and ceiling. Then followed 
the snuggest and most seductive of boudoirs, 
which opened out into a lofty newly-built 
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conservatory with a pretty view, through a 
long vista of camellias and orange-trees, of 
banks of gorgeous flowers, and of a sparkling 
fountain rising aud dancing musically in its 
whitest marble basin. 

Many rumours of the renovated splendours 
of the house had been circulating in Cleve- 
borough and its neighbourhood for months 
past. Cleveborough tradespeople were in 
ecstasies ; their orders had been immense ; 
everything that they could supply had 
been supplied by them and by the neigh- 
bouring town of Aberbarne; no contracts 
had been required, and everything was 
promptly paid for upon delivery. 

A few judicious hints had been dropped 
by Martin Ashe's immediate friends to the 
effect that he was desirous of re-entering 
society both in and out of Cleveborough; 
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and the result of these intentions, and of a 
curiosity which is by no means peculiar to 
Cleveborough, was the perpetual influx of a 
stream of visitors to Cleveborough House. 
All Cleveborough called, of course. The 
few resident gentry who rather doubted 
the propriety of the proceeding, as it might 
involve dinner-giving on an expensive scale ; 
maiden ladies numberless, who took stock 
of the new furniture during their visit, 
and patronized Annette to her huge but 
well-concealed displeasure ; the clergyman 
of the parish, who took an early oppor- 
tunity of presenting a long list of de- 
sirable charities, and had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with its reception; and even 
a slightly strong-minded dissenting minister, 
who ventured to represent the claims of 
a lately-established British school, and was 
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rewarded with a much larger donation than, 
even in his most sanguine moments, he had 
been able to expect. 

And then, after a duly dignified interval, 
the county families began to call, arriving 
in much vehicular state of a certain lum- 
bering sort, remaining to solemn and heavy 
luncheons, and departing for the most part 
with a dim consciousness that a new power 
had come among them — a power of mind as 
well as of matter. 

Annette played her part to perfection ; 
she was stately to stately people, affable 
to obvious inferiors, and demonstrative to 
visitors of warm-hearted and natural turns 
of mind. 

If one or two crabbed old ladies, laying 
a marked stress upon the word, said when 
they reached home that Mrs. Ashe's manners 
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were certainly perfection, their remarks, of 
course, did not tend materially to her 
depreciation, for undeniable "manners" are 
a decided acquisition to any society, and 
so is undeniable wealth, especially if con- 
joined with a capacity for entertaining 
one's friends in a well-appointed house, and 
upon a scale which forbids the expectation 
of an equal return. 

Martin Ashe, too, passed through this 
first ordeal with very considerable success. 
He concealed his reserve under a thick 
and efficient cloak of talkativeness, and 
found that his intuitive knowledge of 
character, and the varied stores of infor- 
mation which he had acquired both at 
home and abroad, gave him no small in- 
fluence in the new line of life which he 
had laid down for himself. And taking 
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every opportunity of drawing the conver- 
sation to local and political subjects, and 
of "improving the occasion" when secured, 
he rapidly impressed upon the Devonshire 
mind a notion that Cleveborough House 
was an institution by no means to be 
neglected, and that its owner would eventu- 
ally develope himself into a leader among 
them by virtue of his money, his talents, 
and his will. 

And yet he had an uphill course to 
encounter. If he came in for the county, 
he must come in on the Conservative inte- 
rest ; that he knew, and also he was 
aware that his mind was of far too liberal 
and progressive an order to represent fairly 
those who would array the present in the 
well-worn garments of the past. Still, the 
difficulty must be encountered. Conse- 
quently, he set himself about encountering 
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it with a zest which increased -as the diffi- 
culty increased. 

And he effected an ingenious compromise 
with considerable success. 

As, for example, in the following in- 
stance : — 

Sir Amyas Fleming, Bart., of Swineham 
Court, a short, stout, bull-necked plethoric 
squire, of unlimited and undrained acres, 
arrives at Cleveborough House, with the 
benevolent intention of calling upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashe, and, should they chance to 
be presentable, of asking them to a heavy 
county dinner, at no distant period. Lady 
Fleming, a tall, wiry angular woman, with 
an hereditary predisposition to a pinched and 
dismal view of things in general, jerks out 
short sentences of a depressing character 
at Annette, who answers cheerily, and would 
doubtless have eventually thawed her visitor 
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had she not been frozen to the core — a 
pillar of ice monumental to long-lost youth 
and love. 

Sir Aniyas, who habitually carries his 
heavy rounded chin, or series of chins, 
prominently in front, like the bluff cut- 
water of an old-fashioned " billy-boy/ ' 
slowly produces his stock-in-trade remarks 
on the state of the roads, the weather, and 
the crops ; and then, with unwonted affa- 
bility, proceeds to compliment Mr. Ashe on 
his possessions. 

" A very pleasant place this, Mr. Ashe — 
healthy situation, fine view, and every 
appointment, I must say, in capital taste. 
Knew the house when the Berrys — fine old 
Devonshire family — lived here — very diffe- 
rent state of things then. Dirty, dingy, 
and dismal. Haw ! haw !" And the little 
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baronet chuckled apoplectically, in the full 
persuasion that he had perpetrated a re- 
spectable joke. 

Martin Ashe returned some commonplace 
answer, and Sir Amyas went on in high 
good-humour : — 

" Suppose you'll be quite a leading jnan 
in the county now, Mr. Ashe ! Shouldn't 
wonder if you represented us all some day ! 
Lord Pelham is getting very shaky, they 
say! Fine opportunity for a rising man 
with plenty of money, and what they call 
intellect. Haw ! haw !" And the worthy 
baronet purpled to the roots of his white 
hair with the exertion consequent upon his 
facetiousness. 

"I don't think I am an ambitious man, 
Sir Amyas," said Martin, deferentially ; 
" and I would never seek such an honour 
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as that of representing my native county 
on my own account ; but if ever I could 
be of use to others, and should ever be 
thought to be of sufficient importance to 
gain your suffrages, and those of some of 
the other more influential landowners, I 
must confess that the prospect would be a 
tempting one to me." 

" Haw ! haw !" said Sir Amy as, much 
pleased at his own acuteness. "We shall 
see — we shall see ; unlikelier things 
have come to pass. I have no doubt 
you would represent us well. Of course 
your views are strictly Conservative, Mr. 
Ashe? Of the fine old Tory school? — no 
school like that ! Haw ! haw !" 

" I was brought up in that school myself, 
Sir Amyas," said Martin Ashe ; " my father 
was a Tory of the purest breed, more un- 
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compromising in his opinions than any man 
of his day." 

" Good training, good training, Mr. Ashe ! 
And you follow in his steps — chip of the old 
block, eh ? Haw ! haw ! " 

" Yes, Sir Amyas, I think I may say so. 
He was a Conservative of his day — I am one 
of mine. Therefore I am not destructive, 
whilst I am not retrogressive. You perceive 
the necessary distinction and the identity of 
our principles at once." 

Sir Amyas didn't. Martin's vocabulary 
was, as he wished it to be, somewhat in 
advance of his visitor's experience. But Sir 
Amyas said he did, and, on the whole, he 
was well satisfied of the soundness of Mr. 
Ashe's political creed, chiefly because he 
did not conceive it possible that a man of 
his county and position could be other- 
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wise than sound and staunch on the 
point. 

Wherefore, he shortly afterwards took his 
leave, well pleased both with himself and 
with his new acquaintance ; and was event- 
ually of no small use to Martin Ashe, by 
trumpeting industriously, in select and in- 
fluential Devonshire circles, the praises, the 
principles, and the prospects of the wealthy 
Squire of Cleveborough. 

Martin Ashe's star had risen out of storm 
and darkness into a clear sky. 

Is it a meteor that will blaze, and pale 
away? 

Or a wandering comet, a rare and fitful 
visitant for men to gaze at ? 

Or is the light, now for the first time 
lighted, beneficent and permanent — a boon 
from heaven to men who cry out of great 
darkness for great light ? 
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These questions, too, are now, for us, 
still in the dimness of an incalculable 
future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CLASS LIST. 



Time passes rapidly, even with the sad 
and weary-hearted, when there is work 
to be done, and when that work is well 
done. 

The sensitive, impassioned temperament 
of William Ashe was for a long time utterly 
prostrated by the unexpected and heavy 
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blow which he had received. The future 
seemed to have no hope to offer him, the 
present was a dreary blank. His books lay 
unopened; he strove hard and patiently to 
concentrate his mind upon them, and again 
and again he broke down under the effort. 

In truth his bodily health had sympa- 
thetically suffered a rude and severe shock, 
whose effects he was now beginning to feel. 
His nights were broken and feverish, and 
during the day he was by turns unnaturally 
excited or unwontedly lethargic. 

And perceiving this state of things, the 
first ray of hope he had yet experienced 
flashed across his mind. For he was not 
one who could resignedly lie down and die 
under trouble and disappointment; he ac- 
cepted, indeed, calmly his lot of suffering, 
but he knew that it was a man's part to 
" suffer and be strong." He had striven ear- 
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liestly to shake off this " strange, entranced 
sleep ;" and his profoiindest grief lay in a 
daily increasing perception that all his labour 
was ineffectual, and that the enemy was slowly 
but surely sapping the approaches to his life's 
citadel. 

And now a method of escape from his 
thraldom dawned upon him. He would reverse 
the process which he had undergone, and as 
his bodily health had suffered from mental 
ill, so now he would strive to cure his mind 
through his ailing body. 

At all events, the experiment" was worth 
trying; so he shut up his useless books, 
locked up his papers, and took to strong 
exercise and society with a will which 
looked very much like the result of despera- 
tion 

He hunted three or four days a week, 
indulged in portentous " constitutionals " on 
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intervening days, and gave himself up to 
continuous " wines " and unlimited supper 
parties. The result of which dissipation and 
exercise was a speedy return to tolerable 
health, and a prophecy, on the part of all the 
reading men in college, that "Ashe would 
only get a third after all." But to the great 
amazement and disgust of all his fast 
acquaintances, he changed his way of living a 
second time as suddenly as at the first. 

Now his oak was perpetually sported, supper 
parties knew him not, he rode or walked 
daily, but gave up hunting altogether; in 
fact, he could read, and therefore he did read, 
as he did everything else, with his whole heart 
and soul. 

And when he stayed up in his Oxford 
lodgings for a whole Christmas vacation, and 
repeated the process at Easter, even the 
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reading men were propitiated, and prognosti- 
cated that "Ashe might get his first after 
all." 

He said little or nothing about his pro- 
spects himself, he felt now that he could 
work, and he knew, therefore, that he would 
work, and that he had a motive of exertion 
far more powerful than any mere love of 
success or of ambition would have been to 
him. 

He wrote a weekly letter to his father, 
simply detailing work and well-being, and 
received a weekly answer, relating Cleve- 
borough gaieties, balls, dinner-parties, and so 
forth, and full of kind and hopeful messages 
from Annette, but not a word of Moorcombe 
or the Lees. On the whole, the letters did 
him good, and he knew that he was better 
and stronger for the omission which week 
after week he longed to be filled up. 
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So the time wore on ; every day increasing 
William Ashe's confidence in himself, and ex- 
pectation of winning even a higher prize 
than that to which he had originally 
aspired. 

There is indeed no discipline for a man like 
that of adversity, and no test of a man's 
character equal to the fiery trial of trouble 
and disappointment. As one of the "Idle 
Apprentices" wisely remarked, a weak man will 
lay him down and die for his Annie Laurie ; 
but a strong man will rouse himself and fight 
out his battle of life all the more sternly 
and manfully because he is fighting with 
the love of her deeply dinted in his heart. 

A week before the schools opened William 
Ashe shut up and put away all his books, 
leaving only a few papers of reference on his 
reading table. He rode or walked and 
played tennis and rackets daily, and threw 
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himself again heart and soul into the society 
ci his old friends* 

The steady-going reading men again howled 
to a man. "Always said," said they* 
" there was no perseverance in Ashe, — great 
pity he should give in just at the last ; he 
might have done well — got his second* 
perhaps. The best thing he can do now is 
to go in for an honorary." And then they 
sat down to their tea and jam with much 
mutual felicitation that they were not as 
fast men were, or even as that Ashe. 

The schools at last begin ; the labours 
of the passmen are over, and it is plain 
that Ashe of St. Old's will not be con- 
tented with his honorary fourth, but that, 
on the contrary, he is working hard at the 
honour papers with all the other reading 
men, who are, however, too much occupied 
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to bestow even a passing glance of pity at 
his arrogance* 

Let us omit all detail of the great 
University games, and state simply that the 
sport is well over at last, and that to- 
morrow the class-list will be out. 

William Ashe has written a short letter 
to Cleveborough, merely saying that he 
believes he has done well in the schools, 
"much better indeed, " he writes, "than 
I fancied I should have done. Many of 
the papers went into subjects to which I 
had paid much attention — almost foolishly, 
I was afraid — but wisely, as it now turns 
out. I am quite as hopeful of the result 
as I ought to be." 

The next day he was sitting quietly in 
his lodgings, in the high, gazing down on 
the old familiar moving scene, and musing 
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at times on his life which was to be, till 
he had almost forgotten that which was. 
But his meditations were rudely interrupted 
by the hasty tread of many feet on the 
dark stairs, the bursting open of his door, 
and in the inrushing of a troop of noisy 
friends with "victory" printed in large 
letters on every face. 

"Well? what is it?" he said, turning 
quite pale as he spoke; " a noble and abste- 
mious Third?" 

"Congratulate you, old boy!" shouted 
the only man who had sufficient breath in 
his lungs to allow of articulate utterance ; 
"from my soul I do. Head of the poll, 
by jingo ! Here you are, > Classis I. Ashe, 
Gul — Guli ' — bother the Latin ! i First Class; 
.William Ashe, of St. Old's College/ There! 
What d'you think of that ? Wont old Fly- 
flapper" (familiar name for the President) 
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"pat you on the back? Isn't it glorious? 
Three cheers for old St. Old's !" 

And then followed three cheers for the 
first man of St. Old's, and three more for 
the Examiners, and yet more and more 
cheering, till the shouters were fairly ex- 
hausted ; but not until a passing proctor 
had looked into the shop below, and on 
being told the probable cause of the dis- 
turbance, had gone on his way, like a 
kindly man that he was, with a sympathis- 
ing smile on his official face. 

" Anybody have any beer ? " was William 
Ashe's first articulate remark after the din 
had subsided. And as everybody appeared* 
to desire, and, in fact, to need that refresh- 
ment, a plentiful supply was promptly 
ordered, and in the interval the class list 
was duly discussed. 

" Only three firsts/' said Roger Courten&y, 
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in a subdued tone of philosophical analysis t 
" St. Old's, Balliol, and Worcester/' 

" Any young person could get a first if he 
always lived a quiet country life," growled a 
thirsty expectant, alluding to the remoteness 
of the latter college from the centres of the 
seat of learning. 

" And five seconds, of which we have two, 
Morley and Parsons. And eight — no, nine 
thirds — and a highly numerous awkward 
squad in the rear. By Jupiter! there's 
my name inserted in the same. What an 
intense liberty ! Well, I am disgusted !" 

" My dear Roger," said William Ashe, joy- 
fully, "I always said you would get an 
honorary. I am so very glad !" 

" WhatTl the governor say ?" chanted a 
friend ; and then there was a general " hurra 
for the beer !" as that grateful beverage 
arrived in sundry foaming pewters. 
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" And you know, Roger/' continued Wil- 
liam Ashe, in the intervals of high talk and 
deep potation, "you would have got your 
first much more easily than I did if you had 
only had a try for it." 

" Don't know," replied Roger Courtenay, 
thoughtfully, " don't think I should. My 
science paper would have been safe to have 
been heterodox. I was nearly plucked as it 
was in Divinity, for making an answer which 
the Examiner remarked was of a highly neo- 
logistic tendency — whatever that may be. I 
wish they'd let fellows run out of the groove 
sometimes. I don't think the way to the 
temple of knowledge is necessarily up an 
inclined tramway ; and I don't think life was 
meant to be so very same-y as correct people 
try to make it." 

William Ashe laughed, and, not thinking 
that the present was a time for philosophical 
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discussion, turned the conversation by asking 
all his friends to supper that night, by way of 
celebrating the fortunate conclusion of his 
labours. 

Which proposition was carried straightway 
by acclamation, and the assembly gradually 
melted itself away. 

William Ashe's first thought, on being left 
to think upon his success by himself, was to 
go out and procure three copies of the class 
list, which were already to be had damp from 
the. press for the benefit of anxious friends 
and relatives. 

And what did he do with his copies ? 

One he sent, and it was the first he sent 
anywhere, to Cleveborough. The next he 
sent to Moorcombe, directing it to the Rev. 

X 

Theophilus Lee. 
And the third ? 
In a little cedar drawer in one corner of a 
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large brass-bound desk, which he used as a 
repository for valuable and invaluable odds 
and ends of all descriptions, there was a 
miniature in a locket which Mary Lee had 
given him one happy sunny day at Lympton. 
He took out and opened the locket, as he 
had often done before, and — well, eventually 
it was restored to its place, with the third 
copy of the class list carefully wrapped 
around it, as a pallium alike honourable to 
the recipient and the donor. 

"That is the first trophy I have won 
for you," he said half aloud, "but it will 
not be the last or the noblest." 

And now, if it be said that this act 
was a sentimental proceeding, and one un- 
worthy of a man who had just won his 
First, I, his chronicler, can only say that 
I always liked shaking hands with my 
friend, but that I would rather have 
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shaken hands with him then than at any 
previous period of his life. 

The Cleveborough copy was welcomed 
by Martin Ashe with great rejoicing — for 
he was ambitious for his son as well as 
for himself, and believed that" a brilliant 
public career was now open to him — 
thinking rightly enough that if a Univer- 
sity first-class was not necessarily a gate 
to distinction, it was a proof that a man 
could work and would work. Add to this 
the possession of "opportunity," which 
generally means many friends and some 
money and sound health, and a niche in 
the Temple of Fame looms in no uncertain 
distance. 

But after all Martin Ashe may be dis- 
appointed if his son's idea of distinction 
does not happen to coincide with his 
own. 
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Mr. Lee wrote a few sincere words of 
congratulation in return for his missive, 
and though he made no family allusion 
to the subject, was kind enough to leave 
the list on the drawing-room table, whence, 
after a day or two, it mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

Perhaps it is, even now, one of his 
daughter's treasured possessions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MR. 8T0WF0RD GETS INTO DIFFICULTIES. 

For some months Robert Stowford lived 
in daily expectation of receiving a com- 
munication from Mr. Ashe. Although he 
knew that his deeply laid plot had utterly 
broken down in the moment of execution, 
and perceived that he had not only been 
worsted in personal conflict, but that his 
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arguments had received a death-blow of 
which no future thought could heal them, 
he still felt that in some unknown way 
he had gained an influence, almost a power, 
over Mr. Ashe ; for if not, why should 
that gentleman have offered to speak a 
good word for him to some friend of his 
who was sometimes in want of electioneer- 
ing agents? Most men in Mr. Ashe's 
place would have simply ordered their 
visitor out of the house, without the ad- 
dition of an offer of seasonable assistance. 
And it was not benevolence or forgive- 
ness which prompted Mr. Ashe, so Robert 
Stowford thought, for it had never entered 
into his head to credit him with either of 
those virtues. 

Wherefore he concluded that some remark 
or insinuation of his had hit the right nail on 
the head, or else that Mr. Ashe had reasons 
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of his own for not desiring an acute man 
like Robert Stowford to pry too closely into 
his affairs — whether of the past or the 
future. 

But which of these suppositions was the 
right one was much more than he could settle 
to his satisfaction. For a long time he 
revolved over and over again the chain of 
evidence which he had so brusquely submitted 
to Mr. Ashe, and again and again was obliged 
to confess that that gentleman's brief objec- 
tions were fatal to the case, so that at last in 
despair he gave up all hope of making any 
capital out of his acute investigations in those 
matters. Then he busied himself for a while 
in attempting to ferret out, bit by bit, from the 
mouths of village gossips such parts of Mr. 
Ashe's previous history as were known at 
Moorcombe and Alfridsworthy. But he got 
very little reward for his trouble ; there were 
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legends of an ancient quarrel between the two 
brothers at Alsery, resulting in the younger 
going to sea ; and there was a series of mar- 
vellous legends connected with the " haunted , 
room " at the Barton, out of which Robert 
Stowford could make little or nothing^ Ap- 
parently there was a popular belief in both 
villages that this mysterious room was inac- 
cessible from the interior of the house ; for 
there were no staircases in that wing, and 
whereas all the other rooms opened one into 
another, this room had no door. The win- 
dows were always closed and barred, except 
on one or two nights of the year about the 
time of Michaelmas. Then if heavy weather 
should happen to set in from the westward, if 
it should come on to blow a gale and the 
great white breakers should surge thunder- 
ously on the neighbouring rocky shore, any 
chance wayfarer or bold adventurer who 

l2 
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should pass by the Barton gate about twelve 
in the night would be sure to see a strange 
crimson glare lighting up the unshuttered 
windows of the haunted room. By-and-by, 
if he had the courage to stand and watch, he 
would hear dull, hollow moans reverberating 
through the house, and at last the dreaded 
phantom would appear — the figure of a tall, 
white, shadowy lady, pressing the form of a 
dead baby, which she held in her arms, 
against the iron bars, and screaming shrilly 
and piteously for the human assistance which 
she should never receive. 

So ran, substantially, the gossips' stories ; 
and they always added, " Folks do say as 
how 'tis Martin Ashe's first wife, she as 
am buried up to Moorcombe. Ifs fye, 
indeed they do — and here's a fine tale I'm 
telling up to you, Mister Stowford, about the 
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gentry and such like, when I'd better be 
mindin' my own business." 

All these stories Robert Stowford care- 
fully gathered up, not indeed that he be- 
lieved in them, for he had never " seen a 
ghost " himself, and entertained a profound 
contempt for any man who ventured to 
relate an experience of the kind. Still, he 
went on adding story to story, patiently 
endeavouring to arrive at any underlying 
authenticated fact which he might be able 
to turn to his own purposes. For he thought 
that there was always either some natural 
cause which originated these marvels, or 
else that the marvels were superadded to 
some ancient tragedy, or scandal, which 
had been once more or less talked about 
in the locality of the reputed phantom. 

He had endeavoured to ingratiate him- 
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self with Mr. and Mrs. Jewell on several 
previous occasions, when his professional 
business had taken him to Alfridsworthy, 
but not with any success, never indeed 
having been invited beyond the stone porch 
of the Barton. 

He now saw plainly that one necessary 
step towards arriving at the bottom of the 
mystery (if mystery it was) would be to 
make a personal investigation of the house ; 
but he did not see plainly how to carry 
out his design, for Mr. and Mrs. Jewell 
were quiet, retiring, people, the husband 
always engaged in " minding the farm " 
and the wife in "minding the house," and 
neither ever occupying themselves in " mind- 
ing other folks' business." 

Meanwhile he still waited, though with 
growing impatience, for a summons from 
Mr. Ashe, and secretly made up his mind 
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that, if he were regularly and lucratively- 
employed by that gentleman, he would 
renounce his search into by-gone matters, 
or, at all events, defer it so long as a surer 
source of emolument should exist. 

But month after month elapsed, and no 
summons arrived. 

At last he grew desperate, and wrote a 
brief and civil letter to Cleveborough 
House, reminding its owner of his promise 
of assistance. 

No answer was returned. 

Then, after another month of waiting, he 
wrote again, this time more urgently, and 
without much care in selecting smooth 
and obsequious phrases. 

Still no answer came. 

Finally, he gave up all hope of amicable 
assistance, mentally proclaimed war with 
Mr. Ashe, and determined to lay siege to 
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the Barton without further loss of time. 

But this was more easily determined than 
accomplished. His first proceeding was to 
take advantage of his situation as tax- 
gatherer, and go dQwn to Alsery Barton in 
order to perform the duties of that neces- 
sary but not popular office. 

Mrs. Jewell, up to her arms in soap-suds, 
saw him coming along the road; and 
hastily closed the window, and locked and 
barred the back door. Knocking here for 
some minutes in vain, he went round to 
the front, and, ringing the bell, was 
speedily confronted by Mrs. Jewell, who 
had taken the opportunity of his detention 
to dry her hands and re-arrange her cap. 
She was a middle-aged, ruddy-faced, keen- 
eyed woman, with much remains of former 
countrified beauty — moreover, she was strong 
and active, and looked as if she had a will 
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of her own, and as if she generally had 
her own will. 

She shut the front door after her, and stood 
in the porch face to face with her visitor. 

" Eugh !" she said, with an unpropia- 
tory expression shining in her black bright 
eyes, " Taxes agin? — How much ?" 

Robert Stowford produced his paper, and 
commenced a series of remarks about the 
fineness of the season, and the flourishing 
appearance of the Barton crops. 

During which monologue she extracted, 
quite slowly from a deep pocket, under 
her coarse but clean dress, the required 
sum. This she thrust into the exciseman's 
hand with— 

"There's your money, Robert Stowford, 
and there's the way out o' Alsery Barton !" 

And then she went into the house again, 
double locking the door after her, and 
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* watching her visitor out of the parlour 

window till he was well clear of the 
premises. 

\ Robert Stowford was not discouraged ; 

he had made up his mind that it would be 
much to his interest to make himself 
acquainted with the interior of the Barton, 
and consequently that he would do it, at 

r 

one time or another. 

On $he next tax-gathering occasion, avail- 
ing himself of a dark and rainy evening, 
he contrived, by the aid of many mufflers 
/ and an assumed change of voice, to make 

; ' Mrs. Jewell admit him into her very 

/ kitchen before she knew who her visitor 

was. 
/ Then her indignation knew no bounds — 

• " Od rabbit the man !" she cried, aloud, 
,# r " a-mufflin' of hisself up like a haythen 
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hayretic, and a-sneakin' into honest folks' 
back ways. The likes of you stops in the 
porch, mind that, Mister, when you comes 
to the Bartin again. Money ? It wouldn't 
take much to make me give 'ee somethink 
as would do 'ee a mortal sight more gud nor 
money." 

But having searched in vain her pockets 
and the neighbouring drawers for the 
necessary sum, her wrath was brought to 
a climax by being obliged to go up-stairs 
for the deficit, and to leave her unpleasant 
visitor sole occupant of her kitchen. How- 
ever, there was no help for it, and up-stairs 
she flew, muttering ominously as she went, 
and leaving all doors open in her road, that 
she might hear the slightest movement on the 
part of the enemy. 

The Barton kitchen looked out on one 
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side into the quadrangle of which we have 
already spoken, and there was a small 
door communicating with that deserted 
space. 

Quick as lightning, and noiselessly as a 
mole, Robert Stowford opened the door 
and began a rapid investigation of the 
general formation of the house. But the 
night was dark and he could see but little, 
and in his eagerness rambled all round the 

f v courtyard, touching doors and windows as 

he went, and too oblivious, as it turned out, 
of the lapse of time which that operation 
involved. 

> For Mrs. Jewell returned and missed her 

visitor. The open door gave a clue to his 
whereabouts, and deprived her of the last 
remaining atom of her self-command. Seiz- 
ing a large broom-handle which stood in 
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one corner as a terror to unruly dogs, and 
sometimes, it must be admitted, to unruly 
farm-boys, she dashed through the doorway, 
and catching sight of the unsuspecting ex- 
ciseman, commenced instantaneously an un- 
mistakable action of ejectment. Grasping 
his coat-tails with one hand, with the other 
she belaboured him manfully upon every 
assailable part of his person. Now the 
broomstick rattles against his aching ribs, 
now it smashed in his dripping hat, now it 
unexpectedly knocked his tottering legs from 
under him ; and then a storm of blows fell 
upon him from every quarter, the while his 
enemy reviled him with all the breath and the 
energy she had to spare. 

At length, when the violence of her on- 
slaught had somewhat abated, he managed 
to regain his legs and somewhat of his 
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self-possession, and making a violent rush 
at the still opened door, 'in the course 
of which Mrs. Jewell measured her length 
on the ground in her turn, he made 
his escape, and was soon on 'his way 
to Moorcombe again, in a miserably 
battered and dilapidated condition, but 
with his one purpose still fresh in his 
heart. 

His only consolation was that he had 
got inside the Barton, and that he could 
now add another name to his revenge- 
list. 

"Martin Ashe, one; Maria Jewell, two," 
he kept repeating over and over again 
to himself. "There may be more yet, 
but these two will one day repent that 
they ever crossed my path. We shall see 
— we shall see. I never let a bird I had 
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marked down escape me- My revenge is to 
come — and it will come!" 

Some weeks after this event he suddenly 
met Mr. Ashe in the street of Moorcombe 
Town. Martin Ashe either did not see 
him or did not mean to see him, for he 
was passing by without any sign of recog- 
nition, when Robert Stowford in despera- 
tion stopped and accosted him. 

"You remember me, Mr. Ashe, I sup- 
pose, sir? You promised me, when I saw 
you last, that you would get me some 
little place in the electioneering way under 
a friend of yours. I should be very 
glad to be useful in that way, sir, 
for I am getting tired of Moorcombe alto- 
gether." 

Martin Ashe slowly looked him down 
from head to foot, noticing that externally 
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he was not in so flourishing a condition as 
when he saw him last ; then he said de- 
liberately, 

"Eh?— oh!— Mr. Stowford. Ah, yes, I 
do recollect offering you some assistance of 
the kind. Well — the opportunity of so 
doing has not yet occurred ; when it does 
you shall hear from me." And then chang- 
ing his tone he added, "Hitherto, as I 
know well, you have followed my advice: 
you have done wisely, for 1 have not for- 
gotten you" 

With which enigmatical remark he pur- 
sued his way calmly, leaving Kobert 
Stowford in a state in which hope and 
disappointment, rage and fear, were equally 
blended. 

One feeling, however, finally remained 
predominant in his seething mind, and 
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that was, a conviction that sooner or 

later, and under any circumstances of the 

future, he would work out and finally ob- 
tain his revenge. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AT HOME. 



After William Ashe had effected his first 
great success at Oxford his life for some 
little time ran on in the ordinary groove 
in which the lives of young men of his 
station and order are used to run. His 
outward life that is ; for his inward life 
was already beginning to shape out its 
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own ends, which were not those which 
would have occurred to every young man 
of his future wealth and prospefcts. 

He remained at Oxford until the long 
vacation, "keeping his master's" term — 
pleasantest of occupations to a man who 
is still one of a circle of pleasure-loving 
friends. 

And then, bidding a long farewell to the 
scene of much enjoyment, much sorrow, 
much labour, and no small success, he and 
Roger Courtenay set out for a prolonged 
tour in foreign parts, not marking out any 
definite line of travel for themselves, but 
resolving to act as they should be prompted 
by the circumstances which might occur to 
them. 

" I wouldn't travel with anybody on other 
terms," said Roger Courtenay, as they were 
discussing the subject previous to starting. 

M 2 
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" I had an old uncle once who used to map 
out a three months' tour, during the other 
nine months, every year of his life ; so many 
miles were to be done on such and such days 
in such a direction, such and such sights 
were to be * done ' at such and such hours ; 
and, what is more wonderful, the things were 
done, rigidly and punctually, in at least five 
out of six of his tours. I once had the honour 
of accompanying him in a Welsh trip of the 
kind, and the consequences were nearly fatal 
to my boyish constitution and spirits. On 
the way up, for we started from my uncle's 
house near Exeter, it invariably poured with 
rain whilst we had to be on the road, and 
all the fine days were dedicated to seeing 
dingy cathedrals and dilapidated gentlemen's 
1 seats.' Then there was a regatta in the 
Menai Straits on the day we were booked to 
leave Bangor — and leave it we did, to my 
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intense disgust, whilst the flags were flying 
and the cannon booming ; and we deliberate- 
ly ascended Snowdon, amidst the scarcely 
repressed jeers of the Llanberis populace, 
whilst it was raining cats and dogs, and a 
heavy fall of clouds was hanging over the 
mountain, and would hang there, according 
to the most experienced of the guides, for 
another twenty-four hours at the least. Of 
course we came back drenched and cold, and 
as ignorant of mountain beauty as if we had 
been roaming in a London fog; and, of 
course, I registered a vow, which I mean 
to keep, never to make up my travelling 
mind an hour before the time of action 
arrives." 

William Ashe laughed, and, with more 
apathy than was usual with him,, only 
said, 

" Well, you will be able to please your- 
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self, you know. I mean to go with you, as 
I said, on the full understanding that you 
are to make every arrangement, and that 
I am to make none. I only bargain for 
France, the Pyrenees, the Alps, and Italy. 
You must fill up detail as you like and 
when you like. Consider me to be indolent 
and amiable, and make the best of me, being 
so, as a travelling companion." 

Koger Courtenay mused within himself. 
He did not like this strange alteration in his 
friend. He knew him to be naturally ener- 
getic and forecasting, and to be usually the 
first to make plans and the readiest to carry 
them out. 

At last he said, 

"I don't like to take so much respon- 
sibility upon myself. However, as I be- 
lieve you would not go at all if I didn't, 
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and as I mean you to go, and to come 
back again considerably the better for 
your travels, I consent. But I shall only 
look upon myself as regent pro tern. A 
month's jolting in diligences, and a week 
of mountain ajr, will make you take the 
reins out of my hands, and I shall give 
them up then with more pleasure than I 
now take them." 

So it was settled, and on the following 
day the two friends left Oxford for a 
fortnight's outfitting at their respective 
homes, after which they were to meet in 
London, and then set off at once upon their 
travels. 

William Ashe was received at Cleve- 
borough with open arms. His father would 
have been satisfied with a far lower dis- 
tinction than that which he had achieved, 
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for he had always rather undervalued his 
son's mental capabilities, and did not be- 
lieve that the life which he was leading at 
the University could result in any high 
scholastic honour. 

" I cannot tell you how gratified I am 
at your success," he said at their first 
meeting ; " and that not so much on ac- 
count of the honour you have gained, 
as of the promise of higher honours which 
it gives me. If you had been merely a 
reading man — a slave of the midnight lamp 
— I should not have thought so much of 
what you have done; but with your capa- 
bility for work and play, your power of 
getting over a five-barred gate and getting 
up a difficult subject in the same day, you 
have a splendid future before you. J 
don't want to press the future upon you 
just now, you want rest, and must have 
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it; but still you should look forward to 
it, and with more confidence because I 
hope soon to be in a position to give 
you a more than usually favourable start 
in the life to be." 

" Life to be !" answered his son, in a 
tone of calm apathy, contrasting strongly 
with his father's eager and ambitious ardour. 
" Ah ! I see, you mean that the mill poli- 
tical must follow the mill scholastic. Well, 
perhaps in either case the honours are 
equally easy to be gained and are equally 
unsatisfying. However, as you say, there 
may be an interregnum of idleness, and 
to that I must say I look forward 
just now with some feeling of satisfac- 
tion." 

"Naturally, my dear boy, naturally; 
you are overworked and overstrung; you 
must take a long and a complete holiday, 
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and then you will find that work will be 
your highest pleasure once more." 

William Ashe's idea of highest pleasure 
was hardly that which his father would 
have it to be; and of this he was per- 
fectly aware ; but he held his peace, more 
from a feeling that perfect quiet was now 
absolutely necessary to him than from any 
wish of silently coinciding in his father's 
energetic life programme. 

During the short time that he remained 
at Cleveborough, Annette Ashe and he got 
on together with somewhat marvellous suc- 
cess. She had a great amount of work on 
her hands, in the way of making prepara- 
tions for a gay regatta week which was 
shortly to ensue, and, consequently, she 
was more than usually good-tempered, she 
was almost inclined to be touched with his 
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look of quiet resignation and his evidently, 
unaffected carelessness of all surrounding 
circumstances. 

She was sure that he had been over- 
working himself, and that he must have 
strengthening diet, and odds and ends of 
nourishment, at all possible and impossible 
hours, and the best medical advice which 
Cleveborough could afford; all which small 
attentions he received with the best grace 
he could muster, feeling the while a dull 
consciousness at heart that the one only 
radical cure for all his ailments might be 
given him— oh, how easily! — and that it 
would never be given him. And yet he 
hoped against hope, and that the more 
as he became stronger through much care 
and rest. But the very new-born hope 
was a greater evil to him than his former 
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state of hopelessness, for it is hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick, and 
the " calm despair " of the poet is a fur- 
ther and a happier stage of existence 
than that through which he was now 
passing. 

The day before he left Cleveborough 
was a white day in his calender for many 
an after year. After a week of heavy 
lurid weather, there ensued a night of 
rolling thunder and of plashing rain, and 
then a cool, fresh, cloudless, scented 
morning-one of those « shining heavenly 
mornings " in which the mere fact of 
existence is an active joy even to the 
saddest and weariest-hearted. 

Partly to escape a threatened luncheon- 
party of gay county notables, and partly 
to escape from his own melancholy 
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musings, which he felt were fast becoming 
of a mischievously morbid character, Wil- 
liam Ashe mounted his horse to take a 
last gallop for many a day on Devonshire 
grotiiid. 

Winding along at a slow, pace through 
shady lanes fringed with a luxuriant 
growth of the delicate lady-fern, and fra- 
grant with clustering woodbine, he came out 
at last upon an undulating reach of 
smooth springy turf, which bordered upon 
the higher range of the great Bursdon 
Moor. 

Here he urged his horse to a rapid 
gallop, regardless of the growing inequali- 
ties of his track, which were sorely testing 
the sure-footedness and activity of the 
practised hunter he was riding. 

Now he splashed through a treacherous 
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swatnp, scaring a flock of wide-winged 
herring gulls, who were busily feeding in 
those windy uplands ; now he crossed a 
brawling streamlet, whose clear, brown 
waters ran between perpendicular torrent- 
scarped banks ; now, more cautiously, he 
picked his way through a stony wilderness, 
not undecorated with waving fern, and 
radiant unheeded moorland flowers. 

Pausing at last in his wild career, more 
from regard to his panting, over-tasked 
horse than from satiety of the rapid ex* 
hilarating motion, he looked around him 
to see if he could discover any known 
land-marks which should guide him in his 
homeward course. 

With a gesture of astonishment he 
recognized the outline of a jagged sea- 
washed Torr, to the eastward of which 
rose a grey tapering church-tower. 
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The torr was St. Agnes' Torr, not far 
from Alfridsworthy, and the tower was that 
of Moorcombe church. 

He had ridden indeed farther and faster 
than he had intended. This was forbidden 
ground to him, and to him only. 

Giving himself no opportunity for bitter 
thoughts, which were beginning to rise in 
his brain, he turned his horse's head in 
the direction of the Moorcombe road, into 
which he presently emerged, and along 
which he rode slowly eastward, not once 
turning a backward glance in the direction 
in which he would and might not go. Riding 
slowly and thoughtfully along, his horse 
was sensible before he was of a carriage 
approaching him, and nearing Moorcombe 
more rapidly than he was leaving it. 
But he looked up at last, mechanically, 
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when the carriage was within a few yards 
of him. 

It was the Kector of Moorcombe's car- 
riage, and Mrs. Lee and her daughter 
Mary were its occupants. 

Had he recognized the carriage a few 
moments earlier, he might have debated 
within himself whether or no, unbound as 
he was by promises, he would have sought 
one more interview; but three or four 
passing words, last words before he left 
Devonshire, and all he most loved far 
behind him. 

But it was too late for reflection, the 
carriage was passing, had passed. Instinct- 
ively he raised his hat to Mrs. Lee, and 
one short mutual glance of recognition told 
him that Mary had known him, and told 
him perhaps much more than can here be 
recorded. 
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Keining up his horse, he looked back at 
the retreating carriage. 

A little white hand fluttered for a 
moment at the open window, and then the 
smallest glove in Devonshire fell (whether 
by accident or no, who shall say?) from 
its owner's fingers, and, hovering for an 
instant in a passing breeze, settled down 
in a wayside crown of delicate lady- 
fern. 

To secure his prize was the work of 
an instant, and to comfort himself there- 
with in a generally irrational and unneces- 
sarily demonstrative maimer for the space 
of a good quarter of an hour, was the 
natural result of his youth, his feelings, 
and his loneliness. 

"I shall feel now that I am not travel- 
ling all alone," he said to himself ; "I 
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shall go with a lighter heart now — 
comforted and strengthened beyond my 
hopes," 

Which may have been a highly unphilo- 
sophical and illogical remark, considered as 
a deduction from the picking up of a way- 
side glove; but he was probably not 
ashamed of his observation, neither does 
his historian feel a necessity of apologising 
for his youthful errors. 

But his day's adventures were not at 
an end. 

Riding onwards with a light and loving 
heart, and taking pleasure now in the 
warm sunshine and the colours of the way- 
side flowers, and the outlines of the sha- 
dowy moor, he noticed a solitary passenger 
coming towards him with a quick, light 
step. 

In that remote, untravelled district even 
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a solitary passenger is no usual sight; but 
this traveller at once arrested his attention 
for another reason. For she was plainly 
no ordinary countrywoman, but a lady, 
well dressed, stately-looking, plodding her 
way along the sunny, shadeless road as un- 
concernedly as though she were promenad- 
ing the Cleveborough Parade. 

" Perhaps some friend of the Hector's," 
thought William Ashe; "and yet hardly 
that, for the carriage must have passed her. 
Who can she be ? She does not appear at 
all like a product of the country." 

As she passed him she raised her veil 
quickly, and looked up. 

" Heaven help me ! " he cried aloud, in a 
bewildered, fearful voice. " It is either Elsie 
Adams, or her spirit ! " 

When he had somewhat recovered himself 

n2 
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he turned, his horse's head towards Moor- 
eombe, reproaching himself for his nervous 
My. 

The figure, whoever, whatever it was, was 
gone ; there was a stretch of sunny road, 
and, beyond, a bar of glittering sea — that was 
all. 

With a half shudder he turned back again, 
and rode on to Cleveborough at a hand-gal- 
lop, never stopping till he pulled up his 
reeking horse at the entrance gates of Cleve- 
borough House. 

" It is quite time I got a change of scene 
and air," he said, dismounting with a jaded 
smile on his face ; "my nerves used to be 
of iron — they would be a discredit to a 
dyspeptic school-girl now. Pshaw ! " he 
added, turning hastily into the house, "the 
thing is absurd, worse than impossible ; but 
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many a man's life has been sworn away on far 
less obvious evidence of daylight personal 
recognition. ,, 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE ALFRIDSWORTHY GHOST. 

Robert Stowford has at last obtained one 
of the objects of his ambition. A friend of 
Mr. Ashe, happening to be in want of a low- 
class agent for certain purposes connected 
with a forthcoming election, applied to Mar- 
tin Ashe, and in due course of time received 
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in return Mr. Stowford, with the following 
note : — 

" I send you a man who will answer your 
purpose. He may be called William Jones. 
He is silent, cautious, persevering, crafty, 
when it is to his own advantage so to be. 
He is not to be trusted with any secret out 
of which he can make capital. Therefore use 
him carefully, pay him well — and don't 
send him back again to Devonshire." 

Mr. Stowford was diligent and discreet 
in his new calling, and displayed so much 
ability therein as to induce his employers to 
offer him a somewhat similar situation in 
another part of the country. This he also 
accepted, and was so liberally rewarded for 
his services, that he was almost inclined to 
devote himself entirely to the profession. 
Still, there were two drawbacks to it in his 
opinion, which eventually turned the scale in 
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favour of his return to his old quarters. The 
one was, that his employers were too cautious 
to allow him full scope for his peculiar talents. 
Not only would they not compromise them- 
selves, but they would not give him the 
smallest chance of penetrating beneath the 
surface of the game in which he was a mere 
implement. At the end of six months he 
knew absolutely nothing of the main-springs 
of the machine of which he was a component 
part ; and, moreover, he had not succeeded in 
making himself necessary to any of his su- 
periors in the work, by a judicious worming 
out of the secrets which they knew well how 
to keep. And he did not see his way to a 
revelation of secrets ; and when this was the 
ease, no amount of hard cash regularly paid 
could reconcile him to the loss of the stimu- 
lus which the gratification of his monomania 
afforded him, 
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Secondly, he remembered that there was 
a great secret at Alfridsworthy which he 
might very possibly fathom, and by so doing 
might obtain that revenge which was still 
one of the great objects of his life. 

Wherefore he made up his mind to take 
no further service under his new masters, but 
to return at once to Devonshire, and prosecute 
his inquiries at the Barton, living the while 
(as he had given up his appointment in the 
Customs) on the superabundant wages which 
he had lately earned. 

But it would not suit his purpose to go 
back to Moorcombe, for it was too far from 
the scene of his future labours, to say nothing 
of the fact that he was more known than 
appreciated in that town, and had conse- 
quently more acquaintances than friends 
therein. 

He went down therefore at once to Alfrids- 
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worthy, and, by great good luck, at the very 
time when one of Mr. Ashe's tenants was on 
the point of leaving a small cottage and 
garden situated between the Barton and the 
sea. 

The agent, a new man, was looking out 
for a fresh tenant rather despairingly, for the 
cottage was not commodious, and the garden 
too near the Atlantic surf, and too exposed to 
north-westerly gales, to be very prolific. To 
whom in the nick of time entered Kobert 
Stowford, in the guise of a plain, civil-spoken 
labouring man. 

Could he rent the cottage for a year ? He 
would improve the garden, as he was going to 
grow vegetables for the Moorcombe market. 
No ! he had neither wife nor child, he had 
always been used to do for himself, and 
should do so again. What countryman was 
he ? He had just come from Gloucestershire, 
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but his family were Devonshire folks, and 
that was why he wanted to live at Alsery. 
He was quite agreeable to the rent, and 
would be glad to pay the first quarter in 
advance. 

Whereupon he pulled out a greasy bag and 
fumblingly produced the required sum, chiefly 
in sixpences and well-worn copper. 

The agent was so taken by the man's 
apparent simplicity and straightforwardness 
that he did not think it necessary to make 
any further inquiries, and closed the bargain 
then and there, congratulating himself upon 
having obtained a tenant so quickly and upon 
such reasonable terms. 

So in a fortnight's time Kobert Stowford 
came down with his scanty household goods 
and occupied the cottage, to the intense dis- 
gust of Mrs. Jewel, and the serious annoy- 
ance of Martin Ashe, who, when he heard 
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it, threatened to discharge his agent for 
not having made proper inquiries into the 
general character and antecedents of the new 
tenant. 

However, the tenant was a fixture for a 
year, and so nothing could be done but to 
eaution Mrs. Jewell, and the neighbours 
generally, not to have too much to say to 
the fresh arrival— a caution, indeed, which 
was not greatly required, for the ex-excise- 
man was well known and well disliked at 
Alfridsworthy as well as at Moorcombe. 

Robert Stowford soon discovered that his 
life at Alsery was not a cheerful one. None of 
Ms neighbours held any communication with 
him, or, indeed, even spoke to him when they 
met him. His sole resource was to dig suffi- 
ciently in his windy garden to give some colour 
to the assertion which he had made to the 
agent, that he intended to set up as a market 
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gardener. In the evening he betook himself 
with much regularity to the Captain's Arms, 
the sole public-house which Alsery boasted, 
and there he would sit, night after night, in 
a corner of the rough oak settle, smoking 
his pipe, pretending to drink the muddy 
native beer of the house, and in reality, by 
cunning questions and remarks, endeavouring 
to get at any information which the rustics 
might possess on the subject of the Barton 
and its master. 

The Barton he watched from his cottage 
with much perseverance and small results. 
Of one thing he soon became assured, and 
that was, that Mr. and Mrs. Jewell never left 
the house together— even to go to church. 
Always one or the other was somewhere with- 
in sight of the entrance of the Barton. 

In fact, his chance of investigating the in- 
terior seemed so remote, that he began seri- 
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ously to think of executing a certain coup 
detat which he had mentally reserved as a 
last hope, and which was to set fire to the 
back premises, hoping that in the con- 
fusion he should be able to penetrate into 
the mysterious right wing of the build- 
ing. 

One day Mr. Jewell suddenly came out 
upon him as he was loitering by the front 
gate of the Barton, and looking up medita- 
tively at the closed window-shutters of the 
haunted room. 

" Ot be hiking tu, then ? " said the farmer 

in no pleasant tones. " Baint 'ciseman now, 

I'm thinking ; and us don't waant no luks 

from the like tu you. Ot d'ee wish to 
see ? " 

" Ghosts," said Robert Stowford, with a 

meaning grin on his face. 

, The farmer's grasp tightened on the big 
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stick which he carried, and then, changing 
his mind, said gravely, and in a lower 
voice, 

" 'Tain't by day as th'Alsery ghost is heeard 
nor seen. Tis o' nights always ! Her 
coomes to yon winder by twelve o'clock, 
coomes wi' the turn of the tide, every spring 
tide reg'lar as clockwork. Should Vise 'ee to 
luk out by the next spring, if 'ee be coorius 
about the like unto that," pointing with his 
thumb over his shoulder at the closed win- 
dow. 

And then, without another word, he turned 
on his heel, and left his neighbour to digest 
this unexpected information as best he 
might. 

Robert Stowford did not believe in ghosts 
in general, nor in the Alsery ghost in par- 
ticular. Still, however, he made up his 
mind to avail himself of Mr. Jewell's sug- 
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gestion. If any similitude of a ghost did 
appear, he might gain a hint or two by 
watching the phenomenon closely ; if 
nothing appeared, he might go back to 
bed but little the worse for his excur- 
sion. 

The next spring tides duly arrived in about 
a week's time after his interview with the 
farmer, bringing with them rough and dirty 
weather from the westward. 

On the appointed night, when the " flood " 
would take place about twelve o'clock, 
Robert Stowford turned out of his cottage 
about half-past eleven, well disguised in 
a long dark grey coat, and a wide-awake 
of the same colour, and carrying a short 
loaded blackthorn under his arm. 

Pausing for a moment at his garden 
wicket, he looked seaward with an involun- 
tary shudder, as the dreariness of the 
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stonny night broke upon him. Great 
squadrons of dense rain-clouds, with torn 
and twisted edges, were hurrying in across 
the Atlantic before the sobbing gusty wind. 
Now and then a few faint beams from 
the struggling moon flashed out for an 
instant, dimly lighting up the sodden hills 
and the long glistening tract of wave- 
deserted rocks, beyond which the white sea 
was slowly ebbing with an ominous clang- 
our in his angry voice. 

Robert Stowford by no means intended to 
take up his position on the spot in which 
he had had his last interview with Mr. 
Jewell. He took a hill-path which led 
him away from the Barton, and, after 
sundry windings and turnings, he finally 
arrived at a low oak-coppice, about a 
stone's-throw from the front of the house. 

Here he concealed himself carefully 
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behind a high bank, and waited as 
patiently as might be for the turn of the 
tide. 

Meanwhile the night grew blacker, the 
wind gathering strength roared heavily 
and monotonously against the stony sides of 
the hidden cleves. Now and then a rift 
of intense light opened out in the heaving 
cloud-masses, and a long, low, reverberat- 
ing thunder-roll told of the rapid approach 
of the coming storm, 

" Dirty weather this to be out of nights 
ghost-seeing," soliloquized Robert Stowford ; 
"and it's all humbug too, I know. I've 
got more than half a mind to get out of 
this and go to bed. Can't even light a 
pipe, for that old spy Jewell would be 
safe to see the glint of the match, and 
cojne out after me, dogs and all — bad luck 
go with them !" 
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Mr. Stowford's half-formed resolutions to 
shift his quarters, and give up his rather 
hopeless expectations of unravelling the 
ghost-mystery, were quickly strengthened 
, by the heavy rain, which soon began to 
fall, first in large isolated drops, which the 
eddying wind caught up and hurled like 
bullets horizontally against every opposing 
object; and then in blinding sheets swept 
before the storm as wave-crests are swept 
away by a heavy gale, and leaping back 
from the stricken ground as storm-waves 
recoil from black opposing rocks. 

Vainly did Robert Stowford attempt to 
put some shelter between himself and his 
new enemy, for the remorseless gale carried 
the drenching water-flood into every nook 
and corner which in that open country 
might be regarded in the light of a pro- 
tection. 

02 
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"Well, I've had quite enough of this," 
he said at length — "shall try my luck 
some finer night ;" and he was just raising 
himself from his cramped position, prepara- 
tory to attempting a homeward journey, 
when in one of the lulls of the storm his 
attention was attracted by an unusual 
sound coming, as he thought, from the 
direction of the Barton. 

It was a long, low, melancholy wail, 
rising up clearly and distinctly above the 
rushing of the wind and the booming of 
the sea. 

"That's no dog," he said. "What on 
earth is it! Oh, perhaps time's up, and 
the performance is going to begin. Well, 
let's stay a little longer and see it out 
fairly." 

Again the sound broke out, low and 
clear and prolonged, and dying away as 
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softly as it commenced; then a faint, 
quivering, bluish light flickered across the 
windows of the haunted room. 

"I'm too far off," said Robert Stowford, 
with a desperate effort at regaining his 
nonchalance. "Can't see at all clearly. 
They wont see me to-night, so let's get 
a little nearer. Take a front row in the 
pit for this little Barton performance." 

And so saying, he made the best of his 
way to a nearer position, where, in the 
shelter of a blown and stunted oak, he could 
see clearly every diamond of the glittering 
quarried windows. 

The light brightened, and presently it was 
evident that the whole room was brilliantly 
illuminated. 

"Wish they'd draw up the curtain/' 
said the anxious spectator. " Can't see into 
the room at all for those confounded blinds." 
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A third time the same clear, melancholy 
cry went out into the storm. The curtain 
moved as if about to be drawn by some 
unseen hand, and then a vivid flash of 
steely blue lightning, and an instantaneous 
crash of overhead thunder, blinded Robert 
Stowford's eyes and deadened his sense of 
hearing for many minutes. 

"Don't half like this," muttered the ex- 
official, whose nerves were beginning to be 
desperately shaken. " It may be all a trick, 
but I never heard a human voice at all like 
that horrible cry." 

It was now plain that within those closely 
drawn curtains some violent action was 
being carried on; every now and then, 
they were suddenly and strongly agitated, 
although no form was visible between them 
and the bright light beyond. 

Passionate, heavy sobs were heard, too > „ 
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at intervals above the storm, and inarticu- 
late utterances, but whether of a man or 
a woman, or of both, Robert Stowford could 
never clearly decide. 

And now the moaning and sobbing be- 
came shriller and more urgent, and at 
length the curtains seemed to dissolve 
away into an atmosphere of dazzling light, 
and in their place appeared the transparent 
form of a woman, white-robed, long-haired ; 
with agonized gestures she was pressing 
the lifeless baby she bore in her arms 
against the iron window bars, and the 
whole of the lonely Barton echoed with her 
frantic shrieks and despairing cries. 

Robert Stowford was conscious of a 
strange crawling sensation in the root of 
every hair, and his heart was beating loud 
and fast, but, with a last exertion of courage, 
he contrived to cry out sarcastically, 
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"Not so badly done that, Mrs. Jewell. 
You make a very good ghost, considering 
how stout and respectable you are." 

At that instant the front door of the 
farm-house opened, and by the light of the 
inner fire and candles Mr. and Mrs. Jewell 
were unmistakably seen gazing out of the 
porch into the stormy night, and plainly 
perfectly ignorant of the fearful struggle 
and the frantic cries which were still 
visible and audible beneath their own root 
tree. 

Kobert Stowford's overstrong nerves gave 
way at this most unlooked-for climax ; his 
heart stopped beating suddenly; with a 
short sharp cry he threw up his arms into 
the air, and fell forward on his face rigid and 
insensible. 

Some hours afterwards, recalled to con- 
sciousness by the bitter wind and the heavy 
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drenching rain, he rose feebly from the 
reeking ground, and, with one hasty shudder- 
ing glance at the dark and silent Barton, 
crawled back, as best he might, to his own 
cottage. With infinite pain and difficulty 
he gained it at last, and entered it a 
far sadder, but hardly a wiser man than he 
had left it to explore the hidden mysteries 
of the haunted room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WARNINGS. 



Life at Moorcombe was, for some time, if 
not less pleasant than Mary Lee had antici- 
pated, at all events less bearable than she had 
hoped. 

Pleasure consists either in the anticipation 
or the realization of that which is greatly- 
desired. 
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Mary Lee was too wise to indulge in 
hope, and was not sufficiently fortunate to 
realize very much of that which usually 
makes life enjoyable to those of her age and 
temperament. 

If truth must be told, Moorcombe Rectory 
was now a very dull and dreary place of 
residence. Not only were the family suffer- 
ing from the reaction which naturally 
followed upon the stir and excitement of 
Annette's wooing and wedding; but they 
were discovering that Annette's absence had 
made a gap which could not easily be 
filled. And this seemed strange to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee, for they were, in their hearts, 
aware that Annette had iever been their 
favourite daughter; she had never yielded 
unhesitating obedience to her father — she, 
indeed, was the only person who had ever 
ventured to thwart his plans openly, and 
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to laugh to scorn his most sententious 
platitudes ; she had seldom aided her mother 
in her daily-recurring domestic calamities, 
the result of feebleness and f orgetfulness ; 
and .she had so habitually taken advantage* 
of her sister's patience and affection, that 
she had at last got to look upon her in 
the light of a superior servant, rather than in 
that of an equal and a friend. 

The secret, however, of the pain which 
her loss occasioned lay in the fact that she 
had unconfessedly but virtually ruled the 
household with a rod of iron from her child- 
hood. 

The king was dead; and though there 
was a cry of "Xong live the King," the 
new government did not prosper as did the 
old one. 

Mr. Lee was by nature a despot, and 
despotisms may be successful institutions. 
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when they possess some internal and effica- 
cious check. 

The main-spring of a clock is needful 
enough, but the machine will hardly work 
if some mischievous hand suddenly removes 
the fly-wheel. 

The Rector, indeed, like many men of 
his class, systematically depended upon his 
fly-wheel. Many an imperious order and 
many a hasty dogmatism was uttered be- 
cause he well knew that Annette would 
quietly but inevitably neglect the one and 
contravene the other. 

And when she was gone the habit still 
remained with him, too old and too invete- 
rate to be rooted out suddenly or effi- 
ciently. 

Consequently, both he and his family 
suffered. 

" Scenes " were of frequent occurrence. 
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Few were the days in which Mrs. Lee was 
not in tears ; whilst, cotemporaneously, her 
husband was sternly indignant or sarcasti- 
cally civil, and her daughter was at her 
wit's end to find a way of reconciling the 
conflicting powers. 

Exempli gratid. The Rector enters at 
breakfast time, rather late for him, and evi- 
dently in a state of incipient ebullition, re- 
sembling an Icelandic Geyser which has had 
its dose of turf, and is, on the consequent 
point of beginning its spasmodic perfor- 
mance. 

" Now, really, Mrs. Lee, this is too bad, 
it's more than provoking! You or Mary 
— for I don't know which is in fault at all 
times — must do these things on purpose to 
irritate and annoy me." 

" What have I done, my dear T. ? " asked 
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his meek-spirited wife feebly and despair- 
ingly. 

" What have you done ? " replied the 
Rector, jerking out the words with ill-omened 
distinctness. "That is not the question. 
You should rather ask what have you not 
done. And there is not a day in your life, 
Mrs. Lee, in which that question might not 
be asked with some advantage. What you, 
or Mary, have not done, in this instance, 
is plain. You have not conveyed my posi- 
tive orders to your new housemaid, that I 
will, on no account, have my papers and 
books removed or touched on my study 
table. The wretched girl has actually ven- 
tured to 'tidy' them, as she had the im- 
pertinence to tell me. She has swept them 
all up into systematic heaps-sermons, magis- 
trate's papers, letters, are all in hopeless 
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confusion; and it will take me at least a 
morning's work to replace them in their ori- 
ginal order. I gave the girl warning on the 
spot, and " 

"Oh, surely," interposed Mrs. Lee, aJ- 
ready lapsing into her wonted condition of 
tears and nervousness, " you never gave poor 
Bessie Hill warning! She is the nicest, 
quietest girl in the village, and it will break 
hers and her mother's heart to be sent away 
from us in disgrace." 

"Am I to be master in my own house, 
or am I not?" thundered Mr. Lee. "The 
girl shall go ; and every servant shall go 
who does not do her duty and obey my 
orders." 

Annette would probably have here re- 
minded her father drily that the girl had had 
no orders on the point, and that the library 
would be all the better for its cleaning. 
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And then she would have suggested that 
Mary would put the papers to rights, and 
that the girl could not leave, as there 
was no other servant to be had at Moor- 
combe for love or money. And then the 
Rector would have fretted and fumed him- 
self out of his displeasure, and would have 
finally subsided into the enjoyment of his 
paper and his substantial breakfast. 

But Mary was not accustomed to this 
style of argument. She hastily slipped out 
of the room, re-tidied all her father's ill- 
treated belongings with miraculous quickness, 
found time to administer a word of comfort 
to the weeping and terrified Bessie, and 
returned with that damsel's humble apolo- 
gies, and with the assurance that all things 
on the library table were as they used to 
be. 

But Mr. Lee was by no means pacified, 
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and although he curtly countermanded his 
stern warning, he had succeeded in driving 
his wife into a permanent condition of fear 
and trembling, from which she did not 
recover during the day. 

The frequent repetition of these scenes 
did not act advantageously upon Mary's 
temperament. She began at last, very 
naturally, to despond. 

Surely, she thought, all life could not 
be as profitless as was hers. What good 
was she doing, work as hard for good's 
sake as she might? She had little or no 
influence over her father in his sterner 
moods ; and although she knew that she 
was able in some small degree to comfort 
and help her mother, yet she was not 
sufficiently able to keep household matters 
in gear, even whilst she worked harder 
than when Annette lived at home. And 
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yet Annette notoriously never put her hand 
to any household matter which required the 
smallest trouble or thought. 

It was very perplexing — and, on the 
whole, rather dismal. 

And then the whole question about 
William was by no means inspiriting. 
Even if she had not done wrong in the 
early beginning of their love (and in her 
heart she did not think that she had, although 
her father's decision greatly troubled her 
conscience), still she was and ever must 
be a certain clog and hindrance to him. 
Were it not for her he might and would 
find someone who would love him and 
value him — as much as she did? No, that 
could not be — but , 

And here she broke off her melancholy 
musings with a sigh, and resolutely set 
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off for her class in the school, and a 
whole round of parish visits — and came 
back to dinner in consequence with 
brighter eyes and a lighter heart. 

Still this feeling of loneliness and dis- 
satisfaction, so unusual with her, once so 
cheerful and hopeful, was not to be 
shaken off. She fought against it in her 
way even more vigorously than William 
Ashe had fought against his trouble; but 
it was too strong for her, and " the nest " 
could tell many tales of long, lonely 
weepings, and dull hopeless meditations, 
which, had it not been for her father's 
unrelenting dogma, need never have scarred 
and wasted her young life. 

Another circumstance was greatly against 
her, though she thought little about it. 

Few of us are sufficiently materialistic 
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when sorrow and heaviness weigh down 
our souls. Many a man has accused 
himself of ill-temper and lack of ordinary 
charity, when, in point of fact, he ought 
to have accused himself of a slight con- 
gestion of the liver, or of a temporary 
derangement of his digestive organs. 
And many a man is convinced that his 
troubles and embarrassments are hourly 
thickening about him, when in truth these 
things remain as they were, and the sole 
change which he is experiencing is caused 
by some remote atmospheric disturbance, 
which slightly alters the level of the 
mercury in his thermometer, and the size 
of the metallic chamber in his Aneroid. 

And no doubt much of the depression 
and perplexity from which Mary Lee was 
suffering was similarly to be traced to 
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the very abnormal state of weather which 
was existing around Moorcombe and its 
vicinity. 

The early part of the summer had been 
very dry and hot, but the prevalence of 
strong winds had rendered the season far 
from oppressive or unpleasant. The far- 
mers of course had grumbled and wanted 
more rain and less wind ; but as they 
would have grumbled and desired fair 
weather had their prayers been granted, 
this was no test of unseasonableness. For 
the last few weeks, however, matters had 
changed considerably, and could hardly be 
said to have mended. The wind had ut- 
terly died away ; not a breath of air 
stirred the stunted oaks on the ragged 
cloves, or moved a single frond of grace- 
ful lady-fern down in the deep combes. 
The four vanes in the church-tower were 
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motionless, and pointed in an apparently 
imbecile manner in four different direc- 
tions — having been left in that contra- 
dictory condition by the last whirling 
eddies of the dying wind. 

A dull tawny-orange haze overspread 
the whole sky by day, deepening by night 
into duller leaden grey. On the moor- 
lands the dense mist hung perpetually, 
descending into the lower country at 
night, and rising again at early morning. 

Although the sun was never seen 
through the orange haze, yet his light 
and heat rays penetrated the lurid veil ; 
and the heat was intense — almost unbear- 
able at midday. The cattle and horses 
stood in the fields by the side of some 
dried-up pond or watercourse, with heav- 
ing sides and protruded anxious eyes. 
All the streams in the once verdant 
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combes were diminished to silver threads; 
the farm-yard ponds dried up, and their 
muddy bottoms cracked and gaped, and 
were trodden down into white thirsty 
dust. The very wells began to fail, and 
an ice-cold spring in the Rectory garden, 
which had never altered the capacity of 
its outflow within the memory of man, 
barely trickled over the edges of its mossy 
basin. 

Moorcombe Town was not improved, in 
a residentiary point of view, by this 
change in the weather. Its drainage was, 
as we have already seen, simply effected, 
in the absence of a Local Board of Health, 
by an offshoot of the stream in the Combe, 
which ran down the centre of the main 
street — a street sufficiently wide to allow 
of the passage of carts and other vehicles 
on either side of the water. But the 
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stream, ordinarily swift and abundant, was 
now dried up, and the drainage consequent- 
ly was not. 

Other little anti-sanitary arrangements — 
such as farm-yard manure heaps, open cess- 
pits, and the like — which were scattered up 
and down the town with much impartiality, 
became obtrusively inodorous, lacking the 
ordinary wind-currents which diluted and 
scattered their necessary emanations. 

Mr. Moorse, in his daily rounds, might be 
seen to stop suddenly at unwonted halting 
places, to sniff violently and angrily, and 
to proceed on his way with an evidently 
anxious and perturbed mind. 

Things indeed were, in his opinion, becom- 
ing serious ; a general lassitude and oppres- 
sion seemed to have settled down upon all 
the Moorcombe folks — most of all on his 
few stock patients, but perceptibly also on 
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the strongest and most robust oi the labour- 
ing classes. He had noticed that Sunday 
dinners were not appreciated as of yore, 
and that the public-houses and beer-shops 
were fuller of customers than they were wont 
to be. 

" I don't like this weather at all," he said 
to Mr. Lee; "I am afraid of it. If we 
don't get a brisk north-westerly gale within 
a week's time, to drive away this lurid fog, 
we shall have a fever in Moorcombe within a 
week's time. We must." 

" Well, it really is excessively hot," said 
the Rector, blandly ; "I really wish I knew 
what to do to keep my house cool. What 
do you do to make yourself capable of the 
exertion of walking about ?" 

" Do !" said Mr. Moorse, energetically. 
"Do! Why, I have a sea-bath every morn- 
ing, and wear the lightest flannel clothes in 
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the world, and eat as much as my decreasing 
appetite will let me, and drink barely enough 
to satisfy my craving thirst ; and hang wet 
linen blinds over my windows by day, and 
keep an open fire in the house by night. 
That is my prescription, and it answers well 
enough as far as it goes ; but I haven't got 
a prescription which will keep the fever out 
of Moorcombe another week if the weather 
remains as it is." 

And, so saying, he took his departure, 
leaving the Rector in a state of sufficient 
exhaustion and heat, to prevent the warning 
taking root in his parochial mind. 

Mr. Moorse, indeed, was by no means 
comfortable. Prevention, he knew, was 
better than cure ; but there was no local 
Board, and the parish authorities never 
moved unless the Rector pulled their strings ; 
and the Rector had plainly lapsed into one 
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of his torpid fits, from which nothing short 
of some violent external change would rouse 
him. 

Well ! perhaps the weather would change 
in a day or two; there was no reason to 
suppose that it would not ; it was altogether 
so abnormal that any ordinary calculation was 
out of the question. 

So Mr. Moorse somewhat salved his con- 
science, and went home to a solitary dinner 
and a quiet cigar in his cool and clean apart- 
ments. After which he took a more cheerful 
view of things in general, and believed 
that the weather would change in a day or 
two. 

Meanwhile the leaden grey mist was 
crawling stealthily down from the windless 
moor ; and two glossy-black ravens were 
lazily flapping their wide wings on the top 
of Moorcombe church tower — black specks 
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against the blood-red sky, through which the 
dying sun was slowly falling into the wave- 
less, voiceless Atlantic. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 



ABROAD. 



It will not be necessary to follow William 
Ashe and Roger Courtenay step by step in 
their wanderings. 

The main action of the story is still going 
on in Devonshire, and thither we must again 
repair, after having briefly indicated as much 
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of the travellers' doings as is required for 
our special purposes. 

Roger Courtenay tried in vain to shake 
off his office of director-general of the pro- 
ceedings ; perfectly in vain, because he was 
totally unable to extract any definite views 
from his friend as to their route. 

" Suppose we take the usual line of Dover, 
Calais, Paris; then work down South trid 
Lyons, and do our Switzerland before turning 
westward for the Pyrenees ?" 

" That will do admirably, I should think," 
replied William Ashe, with much readi- 
ness. 

" Or what do you say to crossing to 
St. Malo vid the Channel Islands, then 
taking Brittany, and getting down to 
Nantes ? From Nantes we could run down 
the Loire, and up the Garonne to Bordeaux. 
After that we should arrive at Pau through 
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the Landes, and then we should be able to 
see the Pyrenees, and get into Switzerland, 
through Toulouse, Nismes, Aries, Lyons, and 
so forth." 

"That would be a very good plan, 
indeed, I should think," was the prompt 
reply. 

Roger Courtenay did not tear his 
hair as he felt inclined to do ; he merely 
asked, 

" But which route would you prefer ?" 

" I really have no choice whatever in the 
matter/' answered William Ashe, in an 
abstracted manner ; "I must leave it all 
to you. If you please yourself, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied." 

"Well, then," said Roger Courtenay, 
decisively, suppressing with difficulty an 
expressive action of despair, " we will take 
the latter route, if you please ; it will involve 
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less retracing of steps, and we can take Paris 
on our way home. By the way, when do you 
want to return ?" 

" I must be in England on my twenty-fifth 
birthday, when I shall come into possession 
of Alfridsworthy. Till then I have no 
desire to return to England, and in fact 
should hardly know what to do with myself 
here." 

Roger Courtenay's face assumed a surprised 
and then a forecasting expression. 

"Twenty-fifth! And your last birthday was 
your " 

" Twenty-first — the day before y ester- 
day." 

" Four years w;andering ! One may do a 
great deal in four years. A winter at Rome 
— a winter in Egypt — a year in America, and 
a flying visit either to Japan or the gold- 
diggings ! Not a bad programme I" 
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" But will four years' transportation to 
foreign climes suit your plans as well as 
it suits mine ?" asked William Ashe, rather 
anxiously. 

" Yes, I think so ; you and I sail very 
much in the same kind of boat, and, on 
the whole, there might be worse ships* I 
suppose I shall come in for Lympton some 
day or other — may the day be far off, for 
the good old governor's sake! Meanwhile, 
I may as well see the cities of many 
peoples, and study their manners, before I 
too settle down into a quiet country gen- 
tleman, and am sentenced for life to the 
investigation of a county town, and the 
study of mannerless rustics. So hey for 
the diggings vid intermediate countries. 
But one thing I really must bargain for, 
and that is, that you take a lively interest 
and an active part in the direction of our 
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proceedings. I really can't stand a four 
years' autocracy; think of the effect it will 
have upon my disposition ! I shall become 
a despot, pure and simple ; and, in future 
years, be eternally relegating erratic 
poachers to an abnormal state of bread and 
water and treadmill !" 

"Well, you must oblige me for a time, 
at all events," said William Ashe, wearily; 
"I really don't feel able to make up my 
mind at present on any one single subject 
— which state of things I trust will alter 
before long." 

" I should rather think so !" answered 
his friend cheerfully. "And now let's go 
to bed — for we must leave this modern 
Babylon to-morrow fit an early hour, and 
we ought to be in a state of robust 
health, in readiness for our Channel voyage, 

Q2 
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which is seldom too short or too peaces 

William Ashe's mental depression wore 
off none the less surely because it departed 
gradually, and, to him, imperceptibly. 
The Channel voyage was no inefficacious 
remedy, reversing, as it did, all ordinary 
bodily conditions. Then followed the first 
impressions of a foreign country, given 
through the medium of St. Malo, quaintest 
and most picturesque of French landing- 
places. But chiefest and most potent charm 
of all was the first glimpse of the Pyrenees, 
as their lofty serrated ridges were seen 
from the terraces of Pau, in the golden 
light of a cloudless summer's morning. 

" This is worth living for !" cried Wil- 
liam Ashe, his eyes brightening and dilating 
as he spoke. " Oh, Roger, let us leave this 
highly respectable town to do itself, and 
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go straight off into the heart oi those 
glorious mountains !" 

"I resign my dictatorship on this spot 
with the greatest pleasure/' returned his 
friend, "and start with you for the Pic 
du Midi d'Ossau in half-an-hour. Must 
have time for breakfast and a pipe, you 
know." 

William Ashe smiled, "I never could 
resist a mountain, and I never saw such 
mountains as those before." 

"And you are better in mind and body 
than when you left England?" 

"Better? Well; and able to begin 
the battle of life again at the shortest 
notice. I hope you don't think me very 
weak and foolish to have given way for a 
time, as I fear I have done?" 

"Weak, if you will — but foolish, no. 
I know you have fought a good fight, and 
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if often defeated, have been victorious at 
last. And that is my notion of a good 
soldier." 

" Victorious — yes. But, after all, it is 
a barren kind of victory. Where are the 
spolia qpima, and the triumphant ascent to 
the wide-gated Temple of Peace ? " 

Roger Courtenay smiled. 

" For spolia opima read young woman in 
question ; for Temple of Peace read Moor- 
combe Parish Church ; for triumphant ascent 
read wedding procession. You mean that 
your victory does not include your renun- 
ciation of that contingency ? " 

"Yes, I mean that. Or, to follow out 
your illustration, if for contingency you were 
to read impossibility, I would not then 
renounce love whilst life lasted." 

"Ah, well! The victory is none the less 
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complete, if you care to climb a Pyreneean 
pass in this boiling weather ; and intend to 
settle down at Alsery when the time comes, 
and enact Squire Bountiful and Intelligent 
to a pauperised and ignorant tenantry." 

"Shake hands, best of friends! and 
let's leave off moralizing at once and for 
ever, and go and do those gorgeous moun- 
tains before the day is an hour older." 

Our travellers spent a happy month among 
the wooded gorges of the High Pyrenees, 
clad to their summits with luxuriant forests 
of chestnut, beech, and oak, and ablaze, 
under the deep blue sky, with radiant flowers 
and many-hued insects ; they loitered under 
the grey shade of the solemn pine-woods, 
and followed the course of many a roaring, 
rushing Gave, and trod the eternal snows 
of the mighty Maladetta ; and then they 
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turned their faces towards the Alps, whence 
they gradually descended through North 
Italy, and finally settled down for a time at 
Rome. 

They spent their days at Rome chiefly 
among the pictures and other works of art 
of which the Eternal City is a fitting reposi- 
tory. 

Now and then Roger Courtenay, who was 
a mighty photographer, would carry off his 
friend to assist in the delineation of some 
unique arch or shattered temple; and an 
extensive collection so made was a never- 
ending source of pleasurable recollections in 
future days of untravelling squiredom. Now 
and then, too, William Ashe would carry off 
his friend Roger on some impromptu ex- 
cursion over the lonely Campagna, into the 
woody Apennines, or it might be for a 
week's ramble in Sicily, or a brief visit to 
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sunny Naples or solemn Pompeii. But Rome 
was, by tacit consent, their head-quarters ; 
and having good introductions, and being 
by nature of easy-going, facile dispositions, 
they made many acquaintances, and not a 
few friends — the latter chiefly among the 
artist colony, which is one of the greatest 
institutions of the great city. 

The chiefest of their friends was a man 
of about thirty, whose name was popularly 
surmised to be Joshua Parker, but who 
was universally known among all his inti- 
mates and associates by the abbreviated 
form, "Josh." He was one of those cos- 
mopolitans whose nationality is entirely a 
matter of opinion. According to his own 
account, he was "raised" in New York, 
educated partly in England and partly in 
France, had travelled all through the States 
and all over the Continent, and finally 
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settled at Rome, where he spoke all lan- 
guages with equal facility, and was hail- 
fellow-well-met with all classes, creeds, and 
characters. He maintained himself and a 
pretty little wife of his — a dark-eyed Span- 
iard, whom he had " picked up " in his 
wanderings— by portrait - painting and by 
copying old Masters, which copies were 
eagerly sought for and bought up as soon 
as — sometimes sooner than — they were pro- 
duced. 

He fascinated Roger Courtenay by his 
intense love for his art, and by his tho- 
roughgoing and unpretending knowledge of 
Roman antiquities; and was hand-in-glove 
with William Ashe, because he was at all 
times ready for every kind of exercise and 
excursion, and could hold his own in rid- 
ing, walking, and talking, with any man 
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of his age and weight — whether mental or 
physical. 

Many were the happy days spent in 
pleasant wanderings by the newly -made 
friend, with camera, sketch-book, and vas- 
culum as sole impediments and objects of 
care. But with these bright days our 
story has small concern ; Moorcombe and 
the life therein is awaiting us, and thither 
we must proceed, detailing only in passing 
one brief conversation which occurred in 
Josh's studio a few days before liis friends 
finally quitted Rome. 

Josh was painting vigorously at his easel; 
Roger Courtenay watching the proceedings 
with vast interest; William Ashe talking 
to Josh's pretty little wife, who was busily 
engaged with some necessary household 
work. Suddenly William Ashe turned round 
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with a question for Roger's solution, when 
his eye caught the picture which Josh was 
copying. 

"Good heavens!" he cried, turning per- 
fectly white; "it is impossible again — but 
it is herself !" 

"Well?" said Roger curiously, "what is 
your discovery, Will??' 

"Oh," answered his friend, recovering 
himself, and feeling somewhat ashamed of 
his emotion, "it's only Josh's picture there 
—it reminds me of an old friend of mine, 
one Elsie Adams, about whom I have 
often told you. It is very — wonderfully 
like!" 

"My picture?" said Josh, applying a 
great dab of carmine to his copy ; " oh — 
that belongs to a friend of my little wife's 
— a Spanish lady of pure blood, now in 
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Rome. (Spanish ladies always are of pure 
blood — ain't they, Juanita mia?) I've got 
to make two reduced copies of it; and a 
beautiful picture it is to have to copy, 
with its rich southern complexion and deep 
liquid eyes. But it can't be any friend 
of Will's, for it's thorough Spanish all 
over." 

" I think it somewhat resembles the 
Signor Ashe himself," said the painter's 
wife, with a musical foreign accent. 

Josh turned round upon William Ashe, 
and then, suddenly covering the upper part 
of his picture with his hand, said, 

" Ah ! I see ! The mouth and the lower 
part of the face. Yes, it is the same type ; 
but the pure blood, mia cara } makes it a 
very different picture." 

William Ashe turned the conversation, 
feeling, as Englishmen are wont to do, some- 
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what shy at having his features openly can- 
vassed, and feeling, moreover, that the 
likeness to his old friend, Elsie, was unde- 
niable ; and that it was strange, almost 
frightening, to him, to be haunted by such 
recollections on two occasions when her 
memory was farthest from his thoughts. 

Roger Courtenay made no further allusion 
to the subject, but, in his own mind, he put 
the matter down to a slight return of his 
friend's old nervousness, and felt glad that 
their departure from Rome was to occur so 
speedily, as he knew that a change of life 
was desirable, and would be efficacious in 
dispelling any remnants of old mental mala- 
dies. 

So, after many adieux, and many pro- 
mises from Josh of a future visit, when he 
and his wife next came to England, the 
friends left Rome and wandered farther 
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eastward, intending to travel through Pales- 
tine, after the latter rain, and then to 
wander whithersoever they might be inclined 
to wander, when the needful time should 
come for making a future decision. 

Josh's little wife happened to tell her 
friend of the chance remark of the young 
Englishman, and that high-born lady was 
mysteriously inconsolable. 

She would have given the price of a 
hundred pictures, nay, almost the picture 
itself, for one short interview with the 
stranger. And they were gone — hopelessly? 
And would not return to Rome again? 
She was desolated — grieved beyond expres- 
sion. It was most unfortunate ! 

It was very strange, thought the painter's 
wife, as her friend totally refused to explain 
herself further. 

And then some other subject of conver- 
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sation occurred, and the matter seemed to 
be buried in mystery and oblivion again. 
But for a time only— only for a time. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CHECK TO THE KING. 



The result of Mr. Stowford's midnight ex- 
cursion in pursuit of the Barton ghost was 
a violent rheumatic fever, in which, to Mrs. 
Jewell's infinite credit, she came and nursed 
him just as tenderly as if she did not hate 
him, as she said, "just like pison, and 
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couldn't abear to come aneerst the likes of 
such a masely-luking snake." 

But in spite of her antipathy, which, it 
must be owned, was not altogether unna- 
tural, she took a woman-like compassion 
upon his forlorn and pitiable condition ; 
and, by the aid of Mr. Moorse and an 
elderly able-bodied " char," who came, after 
much persuasion, from Moorcombe in the 
capacity of nurse, she secured his entire 
recovery in a marvellously short space of 
time. 

That being effected, she paid and dis- 
missed her help, and then took a brief 
and summary farewell of her patient in 
the following speech: — 

"Now luk'ee yer, Mister Robert, I've a 
bin and a done by yu as I don't wish 
yer tu dee by me. IVe a bin and a haled 
yer of yer desase, because yu'm a wretched 
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florn man, that's what yu am — and for 
nort else, s'elp me ere and arterwards. 
And now there's a end atween me and yu, 
mind yer that. If yu ever darken my 
doors agin, IT1 sarve yer as I sarved 
yu afore ; and the suner yu'm out o' 
Alsery, the better fur yu and yer nay- 
bers." 

With which unsentimental advice she 
departed, leaving her patient in mute aston- 
ishment at the apparent discrepancy between 
her words and her actions. . 

However, as he was not much given to 
" sentiment " he dismissed the subject from 
his mind, feeling on the whole a sense of 
relief that his nurse did not require either 
gratitude or money — two- commodities which 
he was not at all accustomed to give 
away. 

R2 
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But his old hankering to get inside the 
Barton was so far unsubdued, that it had 
grown into an absolute monomania with 
him. It occupied his whole thoughts by 
day and by night, and whilst he was not 
at all inclined to repeat his nocturnal 
excursion, he was fully determined 
that patience and perseverance should 
enable him to explore the mysterious 
building under the protecting light of 
day. 

He made many futile attempts, once 
having to fly ignominiously at the unex- 
pected apparition of Mrs. Jewell and her 
victorious broomstick, and again being in 
danger of being summarily devoured by a 
huge sheep-dog, which had been left in 
charge of the house in the absence of the 
farmer and his wife. 

But he continued to prowl about the 
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house and outbuildings, in spite of sticks, 
dogs, and latterly of a rusty blunderbuss, 
with which Mr. Jewell had taken to patrol 
his grounds at casual and unexpected 
hours. 

There are, however, very few matters in 
which patience and perseverance are not 
eventually successful; and if the matter 
chance to be complicated with a mono- 
mania, the odds are very considerably in 
favour of the monomaniac. 

So it chanced that very early one fine 
sunny morning Robert Stowford was prowl- 
ing about at the east end of the Barton, 
under the long blank wall containing 
merely the small door at which Mr. Ashe 
had admitted himself on a certain former 
occasion. 

He heard the barking of dogs, and was 
just thinking about removing himself to a 
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safer distance, when he happened to tread 
upon a loose heap of rubbish which lay under 
the wall, and, to his astonishment, his foot- 
hold gave way, and he sank up to his knees 
in the apparently solid ground. 

Recovering himself as quickly as he fell, 
he eagerly groped in the hole which he had 
unwillingly made, and, dragging up handful 
after handful of the loose dry rubbish, he 
touched a level clearly-cut stone. 

" Steps \" 

His eager trembling hands followed the 
line of the supposed section of the probable 
steps ; he came to the worn edge, he dipped 
down into a pit of shingly soil (localiter, 
" deads"), and below was another level cold 
dry stone. 

Steps indeed they were ; and if steps, 
then they led to a door; and within that 
door must be the interior of the Barton 
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— a clue to the mysteries he longed to 
fathom, and an entrance to the avenue 
which should guide him to his bitterly- 
desired revenge. 

Hastily and cravingly he worked on, heed- 
• less in his excitement of torn nail and bleed- 
ing finger; and the second step was now 
uncovered, when the louder barking of the 
Barton dogs, and the opening of doors and 
windows, and the sudden flapping flight of 
the pigeons, roused from their windy cote, 
warned him that the household was stirring, 
and that he must begone, if he would 
begone with whole bones and a priceless 
secret. 

So he hastily filled up his excavation, and, 
replacing the crowning layer of rubbish and 
dead leaves, hurried away in safety, unheard 
and unseen. 

Very early on the following morning, an 
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hour before the first faint glimmerings of 
the yellow dawn, he appeared upon the 
scene, carrying a bar of iron and a shovel, 
which were partially concealed under the folds 
of his long grey coat. 

Then he stripped to his shirt, and set to 
work steadily. 

He made but little progress for some while, 
for he was obliged to work very quietly and 
stealthily, lest he should alarm the sleeping 
household ; and, moreover, he was compelled 
to carry all the " deads " which he excavated 
to a disused and muddy pond some twenty 
yards off, where he sunk them coatful by 
coatful. 

In an hour's time he had cleared away 
the rubbish to the bottom of a flight of ten 
steps. 

An old worm-eaten, rickety door barred 
the way feebly enough, for it had apparently 
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exhausted its energies in acting as barricade 
for many years to the mass of stones and 
earth which was now removed. 

A vigorous " prize " with the iron bar, and 
a sudden shake, settled the question of 
the opposition which it had to offer; and 
the intruder quickly found himself in the 
entrance of a long, low, arched, stone-built 
passage. 

With a beating heart he began his investi- 
gations j the passage was perfectly dry, its 
floor being the solid rock on which the house 
was built ; and as the said slate rock was 
tilted at an angle of forty-five degrees when 
the white granite was upheaved in glittering 
points amongst its grey shaly layers, the 
house and the whole district is naturally and 
perfectly drained, to the great comfort and 
advantage of its inhabitants. 

But the passage, alas ! was also extremely 
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dark — the white daylight streamed down 
the steps and shone along the ground for 
some distance, and then a sudden curve 
in the passage produced a darkness beyond, 
which, if not perfect, was, at all events, 
complete enough to hinder all further pro- 
gress. 

And Mr. Stowford, not calculating upon 
subterranean works of such extent, had 
not brought a light with him. 

He groped along the passage for some 
little distance, bruising his knuckles against 
the sharp slates in the walls, and recalling a 
variety of unpleasant stories about the suffo- 
cation of investigators by choke-damp and 
other disagreeable gases. 

" It's no use," he said at last ; " shall be 
none the wiser the farther I go— let's go 
back again, and come to-morrow with a light, 
and then I think I shall be better acquainted 
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with Barton doings than old mother Jewell 
will altogether like." 

So back he went. 

" Twont do," he said, standing at the 
bottom of the steps, "to leave this hole, 
somebody may come along between this and 
then. Yes ! that'll do." 

Whereupon he dragged up the old oak door 
to the top of his excavation, and with a 
few brambles and some loose deads and 
earth quickly obliterated all traces of his 
labours. 

That being done, he went home in 
a contented and peaceful frame of mind, 
and was almost civil to one of his 
neighbours who came down in the 
course of the afternoon to buy a few 
herbs out of his garden. 

This neighbour, in the course of a little 
conversation which arose in consequence 
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of Mr. Stowford's unusual amiability, hap- 
pened to say that there was to be a cattle 
fair at Moorcombe on the morrow, and 
that he knew it because Mr. and Mrs. 
Jewell, who were going there, had told him 
so. 

" Luck again ! Luck's turning !" said 
Robert Stowford to himself, astonishing his 
customer by throwing in an extra bundle of 
herbs, either in forgetfulness or out of pure 

joy. 

What did it matter? What were herbs 
to him, once master of the Barton mys- 
teries. 

Next morning he carefully watched Mr. 
and Mrs. Jewell out of the village, and 
then at the dinner hour, when he knew 
that the farm-boys and servants would be 
safely housed in the great kitchen, and 
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even the dogs too well engaged to be 
prowling about, he betook himself by a 
circuitous route to the scene of his yester- 
day's work. 

Moving the impediments sufficiently to 
slide down by the side of the wall, he was 
once more at the foot of the steps. 

He had pulled the brambles after him in 
his descent, so that any chance passer-by 
should not perceive an alteration in the spot ; 
and then, secure from disturbance, he lit a 
lantern he had brought with him, and pro- 
ceeded steadily along the glimmering 
passage. 

It was a very curiously constructed pas- 
sage ; now it turned sharp round to the left, 
then sharp to the right; then, for no apparent 
reason, it went straight forward and indulged 
in a few steps down to a lower level, and 
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then it turned round another corner, where 
there were a few more steps leading to a 
higher level. 

And, moreover, in the sides of the passage 
there were, at uncertain intervals, certain 
cavernous recesses, sometimes open, some- 
times partly filled up with loose slippery 
slate rock. 

A very curious passage, but one which 
Mr. Stowford's professional eye appreciated 
in an instant. 

"Hasn't been used, though, for many 
years/' he muttered to himself; "a nasty 
place, too, for an officer in pursuit ; 
two or three determined smugglers would 
hold ground for a long time with all 
these turnings and steps — done a stroke 
or two of business in its time, I'll be 
bound." 

Believing, however, that the Barton 
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secrets were in no way connected with the 
ungentle craft of defrauding the Kevenue in 
the way of spirits, tobacco, and silks, he 
paid small heed to these indications of 
former successes in that line, and continued 
his underground promenade as rapidly as 
circumstances allowed him. 

After another bend or two, he came to 
the foot of a flight of about ten or twelve 
stone steps, at the top of which was an 
unmistakable barrier, a solid, heavy oaken 
door, in good condition, studded with iron 
nails, and bound with huge spreading iron 
hinges. 

" Ah ! of course. But there's a lock, I 
see; and when there's a lock there's always 
a key, and if I don't happen to have that 
kind of thing about me at present, there's 
no reason why I shouldn't in a week or 
two." 
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So saying, he carefully abstracted a lump 
of wax from his coat pocket, and moulding 
a portion of it round two or three small 
sticks which he had prepared, he inserted 
the same into the wide key-hole, and soon 
succeeded in getting a sufficiently acou- 
rate map of the wards to suit his future 
purpose. 

Then, retrimming his lamp, he began to 
retrace his steps with the air of a man 
who had done a good morning's work, and 
meant to do a better before he was much 
older. 

On the way back, about half way, he 
stopped suddenly, as the light of his 
lantern fell on a portion of the side 
wall, which he had not previously ex- 
amined. 

There was another door in it — not an ob- 
trusive iron-bound barrier like that which 
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he had lately examined, but a low, wide, 
rock-coloured door, in a recess, evidently 
made to escape notice. Throwing the lan- 
tern light across it once or twice, he 
caught sight of a very minute key-hole, 
made evidently, like the door, to be used 
and not to be seen. 

He set his lantern down to get at the 
useful lump of wax again, when a ray 
of white daylight shot through the hole, 
and threw a faint glimmer on the wall 
beyond. 

Stooping down quickly, he put his eye 
to the key-hole. 

He saw a long, low room, well lit with 
a large bay window, comfortably furnished 
with curtains, carpet, bookcases, and .other 
signs of civilization. At a table near the 
window was the figure of a woman, appa- 
rently bending over some work in which 
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she was busily engaged. Was she reading, 
writing, sewing? And who on earth could 
she be? 

Still keeping his bent and cramped 
posture, he watched steadily and stealthily, 
as a tiger would watch his unsuspecting 
prey. 

He watched for five minutes or. more, 
and the figure raised her head, and looked 
up musingly in the direction of her 
watcher. 

With a half-smothered cry he stood up- 
right for a second or two irresolutely, and 
then, catching up his lantern, rushed 
rapidly away into the welcome, daylight, 
which was shining down his entrance 
steps. 

" If that's not Elsie Adams, I'm not 
Robert Stowford," he gasped out ; " let's 
get out of this quick. I'd rather see 
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a regular old-fashioned ghost any day, 
than the living figure of a dead 
woman." 

Drawing himself up with convulsive eager- 
ness through the brushwood, he rapidly 
effaced all traces of his visit, and re- 
gained his cottage without further adven- 
ture, 

" After all," he said to himself, by-and-by 
— now well into his sixth pipe and his third 
glass of brandy and water, which narcotic 
and stimulant he had taken medicinally 
and in consideration of the shaken state of 
his nerves — "after all, I'm more likely to 
be mistaken than to be right about this. 
I saw Elsie Adams dead ; and I don't believe 
in ghosts. No, that I don't ! " he added 
emphatically, by way of persuading himself 
that he didn't. " And then I needn't go 

s2 
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into thajb room if she's there — that is, I 

mean Well, there's the other door ; well 

have a look inside of that first, at all events. 
Think I know a man who'll make the key 
fast enough from this wax here. Let's 
have a little more brandy and water. It's 
very rum though ! If that wasn't Elsie 

Adams, then I'm not" and here he 

drowned his remark in a mighty draught 
of his favourite medicine, and, by a judicious 
and persistent repetition of that treatment, 
soon succeeded in bringing his nervous 
system into that condition in which he 
would have walked into a whole Barton- 
ful of obvious ghosts — if only his legs 
would be good enough to aid and abet 
him in that or any other small excur- 
sion. 

" 'Ole r'mf'l o' gho— ghosts — all me eye ! 
— giv'm all — mo' bran'yan'w'ar ! " were 
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the last articulations of Mr. Robert Stow- 
ford on the day when the game which he 
was playing had obviously fallen into his 
own hands. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE MOORCOMBE FEVER. 



Within a week after the events last related 
to have occurred at Moorcombe, Mr. Moorse 
was returning from his early matutinal 
plunge in the sea — returning fresh and 
radiant, and persuading himself that, after 
all, the weather was not as hot as people 
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made it out to be — when he was encoun- 
tered by a messenger who had been sent 
down by his landlady in hot haste to look 
for him. 

" Baby ill ' down to ' Joseph Cornish's ? " 
muttered the Doctor, all the brightness 
fading out of his face; "the dirtiest house 
in all Moorcombe — a rotting heap of all 
abominations in the front, and a slaughter- 
house in the rear; of course the baby is 
ill, and of course It comes there first of 
all." 

Whether It had come remained, however, 
to be seen, and to be seen at once ; so Mr. 
Moorse quickened his pace, and, stopping 
for an instant at his lodgings to se- 
cure a case of medicines which he had 
prepared for such an emergency, and, 
at the same time, to swallow a cup 
of hot coffee which was waiting for 
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him, he hastened onwards to Joseph Cor- 
nish's. 

The baby was indeed ill; it had been 
taken in the middle of the night; it was 
now lying on its mother's lap, with open 
vacant eyes, moaning at intervals feebly,- 
its tongue covered with a dry, brown fur, 
its pulse rapid and feeble. 

" Any other sick children about here,- 
Mrs. Cornish ? " • asked the Doctor, with an 
apparent strange disregard to the case before 
him. 

" Betsy Gammon's little mai-id were took 
bad this morning, I heerd her husband 
tellin'. Baby be mortal bad, bain't he, Doc- 
tor ? " answered the poor woman, returning 
to the chief point of her care. 

"I am afraid it is very ill," said the 
Doctor gravely. " Give it this powder at 
once,* bathe its head with cold water, keep 
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all your doors and windows open — that is 
all you can do now ; I will look in again in 
an hour's time." 

Then he went on to Betsy Gammon's. 
Her child, a little girl of some four years 
old, had been taken ill in the middle of the 
night also ; and the symptoms were much 
the same as those of Mrs. Cornish's baby, 
though the case was not so far gone. Mr. 
Moorse administered a dessert-spoonful of 
port wine, and left some medicine and a few 
simple directions, and then hurried on to 
the Rectory. 

But he was twice stopped on the way ; 
once to see another child, and again to 
look in upon a patient of his, a young woman 
who had long been ailing, and who had been 
seized that morning with violent shiverings 
and pains in all her limbs, and was 
now lying in bed breathing quickly, and 
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utterly prostrated with weakness and lassi- 
tude. 

The Rector was in his study, with opein 
windows and doors, contemplating his mor- 
ning's work of letters and other writing with 
an expression of weariness which was not 
common with him. 

"I have bad news for you, Mr. 
Lee," said his visitor. "It has come at 
last." 

" What has come ? " asked the Rec- 
tor, looking up with a bland and dreamy 
smile. 

" The Moorcombe fever." 

" You cannot mean that there is fever 
in the place ! Last night, as I know from 
personal observation and inquiry, the village 
was perfectly healthy." 

Mr. Moorse shook his head gravely. 
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"The disease has probably been at work 
quietly for some days. I saw a baby just 
now who is already in the second stage of 
fever ; I have seen three or four more cases 
in which the fever, though incipient, is well 
marked." 

The Rector's lassitude and dreaminess 
were quite gone now. 

" I am no doctor — I do not understand 
these things — tell me, is the fever contagi- 
ous, catching?" 

"All fevers are, in my opinion, under 
certain circumstances and with certain con- 
ditions of body." 

"Will it spread?" 

" It has spread . already, with marked 
rapidity; it will seek its own throughout 
the village before many weeks, perhaps 
days, are over." 
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" What kind of a fever is it ? — is it of a 
deadly nature ?" 

" There is, perhaps, but one kind of con- 
tagious fever ; but its degree is, so far as 
I have seen, virulent and dangerous. You 
may call it adynamic fever, low typhus 
fever, what you like; in this state of the 
atmosphere and of the village it must 
kill in many cases, very many, and that 
rapidly." 

"What is to be done?" cried the Rec- 
tor, thoroughly aroused, and mechanically 
rising from his chair as if he would go and 
drive out the fever from his parish 'at once 
and without ceremony. 

" I came to talk that question over 
with you ; for what is to be done 
must be done to-day, and every day, 
until we have a clean bill of health once 



more." 
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" I will do anything you advise, and 
see that others work as well as I do." 

" There is one consideration which must 
keep us back to a certain extent for a 
day or two, at all events : we must not 
alarm the people, or we shall do more 
harm than we can do good. In a very 
short time there will be alarm enough and 
to spare in the place, and then we may 
work openly, and shall allay instead of ex- 
citing fear." 

" But in the meantime something must 
be done at once — to-day." 

"Yes, something, but not everything. 
Can you lay your hands upon three or four 
men, young men, unmarried ; if living in 
clean, airy situations so much the better — 
not belonging to, or living with, families of 
small children?" 

The Rector mused for a moment. 
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"Yes," he said, "I know of three or 
four such — there is William Dyer for one, 
and " 

" Very good ; I leave the selection to 
you. Will you see them, and ask them to 
meet me here at one o'clock ? " 

"It shall be done. And meanwhile is 
there anything else I can do?" 

"Only to mark down and let me hear 
of any fresh case as soon as it occurs. 
And" — added Mr. Moorse, rising and lay- 
ing his hand on the open palm of the 
Rector — "remember, please, that you must 
avoid all alarm, and seek to allay it in 
others and in yourself ; live more generous- 
ly, as you will take more exercise ; get 
as much fresh air into your lungs and into 
your house as possible — for fresh air di- 
lutes and a fresh breeze will remove 
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the poison, whatever it be, which is 
the immediate cause of the disease. 
Of other matters I will speak at one 
o'clock." 

So saying, Mr. Moorse departed to re- 
visit his morning's patients, and to dis- 
cover several fresh cases, chiefly among 
the children, whom, for obvious reasons, 
the fever had selected as its first 
victims. 

The Rector, on his part, did his work 
rapidly and well; he picked out four men 
of the required stamp— two of them being 
ordinary day-labourers, one a small farmer, 
ajjd the other his own under-gardener ; and 
without assigning any reason, simply re- 
quested them to call at the Rectory at one 
o'clock. 

When they came, Mr. Moorse stated the 
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case clearly and briefly, telling them that 
a bad fever had made its appearance in 
the place. Were they afraid of it? And 
if not, would they help the Rector and 
himself to get rid of it as fast as pos- 
sible ? 

After one or two natural questions bear- 
ing on the kind and extent of the fever, 
of whose existence they had not yet heard, 
they all promised, without hesitation or 
reservation, to do what was required of 
them. 

Mr. Moorse's face brightened up. 

"I knew we had men in North Devon/' 
he said ; " the old breed is not yet ex- 
tinct. And now to business. This is what 
I want done. I have divided the town 
into four districts, set out in these four 
rough maps. I want you each to take 
your district, and go through it from 
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house to house ; you must go, in the 
names of the Rector and myself, and 
endeavour to get answers to these ques- 
tions which I give you — you see they 
refer to water-supply, drainage, and other 
things of the sort. You can say that you 
are sent because there is some illness about 
among the children, and that the hot and 
heavy weather is likely to increase it, 
unless some precautions are taken. Say 
nothing about fever, and ask as many, 
and answer as few, questions as pos- 
sible." 

"We will all meet," added the Rector, 
"here at seven in the morning, at one, 
and at six o'clock, and you will have 
your meals here, and receive extra wages 
for the work." 

" Don't waant nothin' extrey, please your 
reverence," broke in one of the four. 
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" And/' concluded Mr. Moorse, " you 
must inquire if there axe any fresh cases 
of sickness, and if so, send at once to the 
Rectory, and not to my house." 

So the four departed, well pleased at 
being honoured with the special confi- 
dence of the Rector and Mr. Moorse, and 
feeling quite freshened and stimulated at 
the prospect of work so different 
from that to which they had been accus- 
tomed. 

"And what part am I to take?" asked 
the Rector, when they were gone. 

" You and I must be general supervisors 
of the town each in our own line ; we 
shall have enough to do to attend to the 
special cases which our district visitors 
will report to us, and to urge personally 
the removal of the nuisances which they 
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will discover. By the way, is Moorcombe 
Kiln in?" 

" No,. I don't think so ; but Alsery Kiln is ; 
I passed by there yesterday/' 

"Ah! then, with your leave, we will send 
three or four carts to fetch all the lime we 
can get ; I mean to do a deal of white-wash- 
ing in a day or two, when the alarm makes 
the people more bendable than they are 
now." 

" I had better send Mrs. Lee and Mary 
away, hadn't I ? They cannot be of any 
great use, as, of course, I should not like 
them to go into the village, for fear of 
infection." 

" Yes — I think so," said Mr. Moorse, who, 
not being a married man, did not alto- 
gether estimate the Rector's sacrifice at its 
worth. 

t2 
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But Mrs. Lee and Mary, when they were 
told of the existing state of things, did not 
at all agree to their summary removal. 
They both simply and persistently refused 
to go. 

"We have lived together for six-and- 
twenty years," said Mrs, Lee, with large 
tears gathering in her eyes, " and I have 
never left you yet for any danger or trouble ; 
and though I know I am of too little 
use, yet, please God, I will not leave you 
now !" 

"And I don't mean to go either," 
added his daughter, with a smile, " for 
I don't quite see what mamma, or the 
household generally, would do without me 
at present." 

The Rector, kissed his wife's hand, which 
she held out to him in an uncertain and 
imploring manner, and, with a kind word to 
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Mary, set out with a lightened heart upon 
his first campaign in the fever district of 
Moorcombe Town. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MARTIN ASHE MAKES HIS GAME. 

v 

As a rising watering-place ought to behave, 
so Cleveborough comported itself at all 
seasons. 

It was cool and breezy during the summer 
heats, when all Devonshire thronged to its 
grey rocks and glittering sea ; it was genial 
in the nipping winter time, and almost bear- 
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able when the dry east winds of early spring 
annually burnt up the tender membranes of 
man and beast and plant throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

At the present time it knew nothing of 
the seething yellow mist of fever-stricken 
Moorcombe, or the rank, heavy, polluted air 
of inland towns, where diseases feller than 
the Moorcombe fever were breeding, slowly 
gathering strength, amid the universal stag- 
nation of atmospheric influences, to break out 
into sudden and deadly activity. 

Cleveborough, indeed, was pleasant and 
cool and breezy as ever, the sea was clear 
and motionless as it was at Moorcombe, but 
light airs were always gathering and playing 
round the jagged cliffs and broken hill-lines, 
the sun was cloudless till the evening stratus 
lifted up its golden bars across the western 
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sky — a fiery portcullis through which the 
great luminary passed majestically as it jour- 
neyed to other lands beyond the glimmering 
Atlantic verge. 

Cleveborough was very pleasant, and 
very gay, too, in consequence of its plea- 
santness. There never had been such a 
season, said the oldest inhabitant, within 
the memory of man ; lodgings even of the 
dingiest, and without the faintest vestige of 
a sea-view, let at fabulous prices. The 
Parade band had played itself hoarse; and 
the trombone thereof, being of a heavy and 
hopeless temperament, had struck twice for 
increase of wages and diminution of time; 
every sandy bay was crowded with eager 
and voluble picnickers ; every retired cove 
studded with heads and shoulders of dis- 
porting bathers ; the very donkeys were 
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overworked, and off their feed of tempt- 
ingest nettles and thistles in greenest and 
coolest of evening ferny lanes. 

And if Cleveborough was gay and 
animated beyond its wont, Cleveborough 
House was the centering point of excite- 
ment and attraction. It was full of visi- 
tors ; Mrs. Ashe was in a state of highest 
glory and purest happiness ; there was not 
a bed which could by any means be made 
spare in all the house. She could not 
have lodged even the Rev. Theophilus 
Lee, had he been able to accept her hos- 
pitalities. 

And shq was now entertaining, in the 
fullest sense of the word, all the influential 
notabilities of the county who were in the 
Ashe interest. For the election was now 
looming in no uncertain distance, and 
Lord Pelham's acceptance of the Chiltern 
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Hundreds was daily expected by those 
who were most in his lordship's con- 
fidence. 

Sir Amyas Fleming was in great force 
at Cleveborough House; he was the 
hereditary leader of the Conservative army 
for the Northern district, and had fondly 
persuaded himself, in his own peculiarly 
fluffy and indistinct mind, that he was an 
especial favorite of Mrs. Ashe's — a lady 
whom all the men of her clique openly 
adored, and whom all the women of the 
same had not the courage to say that 
they abhorred. 

Breakfast is over at Cleveborough 
House. Sir Amyas and his staff are in- 
dulging in serene matutinal cigars in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Ashe's well-appointed 
stables ; the ladies of the household 
party are grouped more or less pictu- 
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resquely in the home-garden. Martin 
Ashe is writing letters in his study, and 
his wife is standing by the open window 
with the half-emptied post-bag in her 
hand. 

" I wish this was well over, Martin." 

" This what, my dear ?" was the 
answer, the speaker's pen not slacking in 
its busy course. 

"This — this life — this existence in dull 
Cleveborough air ; these men whom I 
abhor — these women whom I despise." 

Martin Ashe smiled. 

" Nothing less than London life will satisfy 
you then, Annette ? Well ! you are not so 
far wrong; I sympathize with you my- 
self." 

" I know that." 

After a long pause, she added, 

" And when are we to go ?" 
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"Ah! When? It depends, I believe, 
solely upon Lord Pelham. My election is, I 
think, a certainty, thanks chiefly to your 
exquisite electioneering tact ! " 

" Not chiefly," answered Mrs. Ashe, who 
worshipped her husband almost entirely on 
account of the influence which she saw that 
his mind exercised upon the matter with 
which it was surrounded; "though I have 
done all I could to work with you and for 
you. By the way," she went on, seeing that 
Martin was on the point of making a 
grateful and appreciative speech, " I got 
a Moorcombe letter this morning. My 
father says that they are suffering from 
heavy, hot weather, and that there is a 
great deal of sickness in the place. He 
seems to hint at some kind of epidemic, 
which is on the point of breaking out in 
the village. , ' 
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Martin Ashe stayed his writing, 

" Hadn't you better write and ask your 
mother and Mary to come and stay at 
Cleveborough ; it would be more pleasant 
than epidemics and hot weather, even with 
the society of our present friends; and 
there can be no objection on their side now 
in William's absence ?" 

Annette's brow contracted almost but not 
quite imperceptibly, but she only said, 

" My dear Martin, it's quite impossible. 
You know we haven't a spare bed in the 
house; and if we had, I am sure that our sober 
Moorcombe people would be utterly horri- 
fied and scandalized at our present Cleve- 
borough existence. Fancy poor mamma's 
utter bewilderment of mind at being 
civilly entreated by Sir Amyas Fleming's 
brusqueness and boisterousness ; and fancy 
my demure sister's horror at the rapid 
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and vapid after-dinner talk which goes on 
daily in our highly-promiscuous establish- 
ment ! " 

" Ah ! well — I daresay you are right. I 
merely meant that I think we owe your 
family some attention of one kind or an- 
other. Perhaps when we get settled down 
in town it would be better to ask 
them to pay us a visit, and then I may 
be in a position to pay your father some 
compliment or other; I used to have very 
fair interest in the clerical line once upon 
a time — perhaps we may be able to settle 
him down in a snug Deanery now be- 
fore we have quite done with political 
life." 

Annette smiled with thin lips; her 
thoughts being by this time far away from 
Deaneries and Moorcombe life. 

By-and-by Martin Ashe pushed away 
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a small volume of written and unfolded 
letters into the centre of the table. 

" Seal and direct those for me, Annette, 
will you ? The rest can safely stand over 
till to-morrow. And entertain our guests 
till dinner time, or make them entertain 
themselves, as you know best how to do. 
I must contrive to ride over to Alsery 
and back between, this and half-past 
seven. Jewell has been writing to 
me about farming matters, and the 
new agent does not seem to be going 
on as satisfactorily as is altogether 
desirable. I suppose, like all other 
people, the Alsery people want a 
master among them every now and 
then." 

" I have never forgiven Alsery for the 
fright you gave me there ; and I don't 
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believe yon have ever remodelled those 
wretched old rooms in the east wing, as 
you promised to do," said Annette, who 
had already commenced her daily task of 
directing and dispatching her husband's 
voluminous correspondence. 

"You have never been to Alsery since 
to see, my dear," answered her husband 
gaily, as he stooped down and gently kissed 
the hand that was working so busily in 
his service. " Good-bye, dear," he said 
as he left the room ; "I shall be 
home punctually at a quarter past 
seven." 

He had a long journey before him. 
It was thirteen good and hilly miles to 
Moorcombe Town, and seven miles from 
Moorcombe to Alsery. And as Mr. Ashe 
did not like to pass through Moorcombe 
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without paying a visit at the Rectory, and 
did not wish to be detained by that pro- 
ceeding, he intended to-day to lengthen 
his ride by some three miles, and to skirt 
the moor to the southward of Moorcombe. 
Accordingly he had sent on a horse to 
Moreton, a small village on the edge of the 
moor, about ten miles from Alsery. He 
completed his thirteen miles in an hour, 
arriving at Moreton about twelve o'clock, 
and, changing horses, rode rapidly on his 
steep and rugged road, pulling up at 
the gate of Alsery Barton at five minutes 
to one. 

He looked at his watch as Mrs. Jewell 
opened the gate for him with her deepest 
of curtseys. 

"I believe I am ten minutes after my 
time, Mrs. Jewell," he said. "I am not 
usually late for an appointment, but the 
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roads are very bad, and this hot weather 
is trying to horses. I suppose Mr. Jewell 
has not waited ? " 

"He's only this minute gone, and please 
your honour; I'll send a boy after him 
immediantely ; he's only up to the fourtin- 
acres, a-looking up the young stock for 
'Combe Fair, your honour." 

"Ah! never mind, Mrs. Jewell. Send 
the boy round to the stable with Ivanhoe. 
I'll walk up to the fourteen-acres ; I shall 
rather enjoy stretching my legs after my 
ride. But I'll have a glass of your home- 
brewed first, please, for I've taken in a 
good deal more dust than I bargained for 
when I left home." 

Which beverage being promptly supplied, 
Martin Ashe set off for the fourteen- 
acres. 

Mr. Jewell, however, was not visible 
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in that pleasant pasture. Martin Ashe 
cast an approving eye over his young stock, 
and walked on. 

"Perhaps he's gone on to Socomore." 
[vulgo, Sooky-moor — "sooky" being a De- 
vonshire relation of succulent, succus, and 
so forth.] "They must have nearly 
finished the draining there by this 
time." 

But the draining of Socomore was evi- 
dently completed, and Mr. Jewell was not 
to be seen ; nor were there any labourers 
within sight, of whom inquiries might be 
made. 

" I'll go on as far as John Roberts's 
at the top of the hill, and ask him 
whether he has seen anything of Jewell." 

John Roberts was an old servant of 
Martin Ashe's; he had been head groom 
at Cleveborough for many years, and hav- 

u2 
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ing finally taken to himself a wife, in the 
person of a tidy-looking housemaid of the 
establishment, had settled down in a cot- 
tage of Mr. Ashe's, on a hill at the junc- 
tion of cross-roads about a mile on the 
moorland side of Alsery. 

" Hard at work, John, as usual ? 
Find blacksmithing as good a trade as 
ever?" 

"Yes, thank your honour," said Roberts, 
who was busily filing some small object 
in a remote corner of the forge. "Times 
is pretty good, thanks mainly to your hon- 
our's work at the Barton." 

"Ah, you London workmen know how 
to shoe a horse- — and that's more than 
I can say for some of our natives. And 
how's Polly and the small child?" 

" Getting on bravely, thank your 
honour. And how's the Cleveborough 
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stud, sir ? In tip-top condition, o' 
course ? " 

Whereupon ensued a long and ani- 
mated conversation on that interesting 
subject, broken off by Martin Ashe sud- 
denly asking, 

" What on earth are you working at 
there, John? — it's something too small to 
be in your usual line." 

"Oh, yes, sir; it's not much in my 
way, but I thought Fd have a try at 
it. It's a door key, as one Robert Stow- 
ford, him as used to be 'xciseman up at 
Moorcombe, gived me to make from this 
here muddle." 

" Muddle ? Eh ? Ah ! This wax model. 
I see ! It seems rather a complicated 
affair, isn't it?" 

Mr. Ashe took the wax impression 
from the bench on which it was lying, 
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and walked with it into the light. Then- 
turning round suddenly he took a key 
out of his waistcoat pocket and applied it 
to the mould. It fitted exactly. 

He deliberated for one half minute ; and 
then turned round to Roberts. 

"John, I can trust you, I believe?'' 

"Yes, sir/' said Roberts, looking up 
with an honest and a puzzled face ; 
" you ought to be able to, sir, seeing 
as you've knowed me these twelve years 
come Christmas, and as I owes all Fve 
got to you. Yes, indeed, sir," he add- 
ed, decisively, "it's what you can do, if 
you can trust any man as is born of 
woman." 

Mr. Ashe smiled, knowing that John 
was totally unaware of his sarcasm, and 
was indeed thoroughly to be trusted. 

"Well, John, I can and I do trust 
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you. Now, look here ! I don't trust 
Stowford, and I know that he has no 
business with that model. How he got 
it I don't know ; but it's a lock of 
mine which he wants to open, and 
which he has no right to meddle 
with." 

" The thunderin' owdacious blackguard !" 
cried John, in vast wrath ; "if ever he 
comes anear my forge again I'll break 
every bone in his greasy skin, so sure 
as my name's John Roberts — that's what 
, I'll do " — with a tremendous emphasis on 
the last word, making his promise evi- 
dently cashable at sight. 

" Now, John, don't get in a passion, 
but just do as I tell you. Here's your 
model — make your key and give it to 
him." 
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"Give it to Stowford?" said John, hope- 
lessly bewildered. 

"Yes, give it to Stowford. It wont fit 
the lock — you needn't be afraid of doing 
harm." 

John only opened his eyes wider than 
ever, being quite incapable of offering 
any further remark in the present compli- 
cated state of affairs. 

" See ! I've altered one ward in the 
model. Hell take it and try it, and 
then, if he's sharp, which I've every 
reason to believe he is, he'll take another 
cast and give you that. This will give 
me about a week, before which time I 
can't conveniently come down again. Then 
make him a good key, and true ; let 
him have it one fine morning about ten 
o'clock, and on the night before borrow 
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one of my horses from Jewell — I'll leave 
word with him about the horse — and 
ride over to Cleveborough House with the 
key." 

" I see, sir, I see. Make the key, 
show it to you, and then give it to 
him." 

" Yes. And don't breathe a word of 
the business — good, bad, or indifferent — 
to a single soul, not even to Polly. Mind, 
I have trusted you." 

"You needn't fear for that, sir. I'll 
be as mum as tuppence. Polly's self 
hasn't got no chance with me when I've 
got the mums on — and she's a twister, 
she is, after secrets — a corkscrew's a fool 
to her — but she don't never draw no 

* 

corks out o' my bottles. Bless her ! 
And if you'd only let me lick that 'ere 
thunderin' blackguard, Bob Stowford, 
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when you've a - done with him, sir, 
you'ld make things as pleasant atween 
us as it's possible as they ever s'ould 
be." 

Martin Ashe made no promises, of 
course, in aid of the desired battery 
and assault. He merely inquired whether 
Mr. Jewell had lately passed the forge, 
and getting no tidings of that somewhat 
invisible personage, he betook himself 
again to the Barton, whither Mr. Jewell 
had already returned, and where the 
necessary farm business was transacted 
promptly and accurately. 

At five o'clock Mr. Ashe rode out of 
the Bartoa gate, and arrived at Cleve- 
borough in ample tim|5 tP dress for din- 
ner, inwardly congratulating himself, on 
his homeward journey, not only upon 
the flourishing state of v things in general 
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at Alsery, but also upon the fact which 
now seemed evident to him — that Robert 
Stowford would shortly be caught in a trap 
of his own making. 

But there was one thing that puzzled 
him too. 

The first of the series of the Barton 
locks which were openable by his pecu- 
liar key was in a secret door opening 
out of his private room, and of whose 
existence he was certain that even the 
Jewells were profoundly ignorant. He 
would watch in the passages beyond that 
room on the morning after the key was 
made. 

And as he made that resolution he 
almost felt that it would be superfluous 
to hand over Robert Stowford to the 
loving mercies of honest John Roberts, 
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after the conclusion of that interview 
in the hidden passages of the haunted 
house. 
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